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THE PROGRESS OF THE KINGDOM 


INETEEN hundred and twelve will 
always be a marked year in China’s 
history and the annals of the Anglican 
; Communion. For it 

China’s has witnessed the 
National Church organization of the 
first national Church 
for China and has added a new national 
branch to the fellowship of the world- 
wide Anglican Communion. The simple 
service in St. John’s Pro-cathedral, 
Shanghai, when the missions of the Eng- 
lish, American and Canadian Churches 
became the “Holy Catholic Church of 
China,” must have been almost awe-in- 
spiring. Many stirring memories no 
doubt thronged the minds of those who 
joined in the singing of the Te Deum. 
Possibly some recalled the name of the 
courageous American layman, EK. A. 
Newton, who in 1834 moved a resolution 
in the Board of Missions that the Ameri- 
ean Church should establish a mission 
in China and the Far East. No branch 
of the Anglican Communion had at that 
time entered the empire. Mr. Newton’s 
act was due in no small measure to the 
Rey. Augustus Lyde, who shortly before 
had conceived the possibility of carrying 
the Gospel into China and had hoped 
himself to be the messenger. He died 
before his vision could be realized. 
Closely after him there followed two 
young clergymen, the Rev. Henry Loek- 


wood and the Rey. Francis Hanson, who 
dedicated their lives to the enterprise, 
and went to the Orient in 1885, only to 
find that they could not effect an en- 
trance to the nation they desired to 
serve. 


So, too, there must 


Some of the have crowded into 
Apostles of China the minds of the 
delegates memories 


of William Jones Boone, the seer and the 
pioneer. When others could see only a 
China whose doors were closed, he saw 
the opportunity, as he said to a semi- 
nary friend, at least “to oil the hinges.” 
For a quarter of a century, as priest and 
bishop, he lived for the Chinese. Next 
there came Channing Moore Williams, 
who said little, but whose life was elo- 
quent. He was followed by Bishop 
Schereschewsky, scholar and translator, 
who will be known in the future as 
China’s Wycliffe. Then there were the 
second Bishop Boone, whose first episco- 
pal act, in 1884, was to consecrate the 
church in which the conference of 1912 
held its historic service, and James Ad- 
dison Ingle, the saintly leader and or- 
ganizer, who, in training his Chinese 
helpers for efficient service, inspired 
them with some of his own devotion. 
There was one among the company 
whose fifty-three years of service linked 
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the past and present. Archdeacon 
Thomson went to China in 1859, and is 
probably the senior missionary of the 
whole Anglican Communion. His life 
in China is associated with the period in 
which all of the Anglican bishops, past 
and present, have worked. He it was 
who, after the death of the first Bishop 
Boone in 1864, held the shattered 
mission together at a time when its 
membership consisted of two presbyters 
and one deacon, while Civil War ai 
home almost paralyzed missionary ef- 
fort. To him alone, of all the devoted 
men of the earlier day, has it been given 
to see the fruition of many hopes. 


ie choosing a name, which is as near- 
ly as possible the Chinese equiva- 


lent of the words “Holy Catholic 
Church,” there was 

The Name no desire to assume 
of the Chinese an exclusive atti- 
Church tude or to make 


ill-considered claims. 
As a matter of fact, the conference 
did nothing more nor less than pre- 
serve, as it alone could, for the future 
united Christian communions of China, 
the name of the historic creeds. The 
Protestant denominations, severed and 
separated as they are, could not preserve 
the name, and moreover have in some in- 
stances frankly intimated that they 
would hardly dare choose any name in 
which the word “catholic” was included. 
The Roman communion is practically 
prevented by its earlier history in China 
from assuming or using the name. In 
the seventeenth century a controversy 
arose, probably due to rivalry between 
the Jesuits and other Roman mission- 
aries, but ostensibly centring around 
the meaning of certain Chinese rites 
with respect to the dead and to the mem- 
ory of Confucius. The Jesuits con- 
tended that these ceremonies were mere- 
ly civil and secular, and, as such, Chinese 
Christians might be allowed to continue 
them. Others held that they were idola- 
trous. An appeal was taken to Rome, 
and Pope Innocent X., in 1645, decided 
against the liberal view. The Jesuits, 
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not convinced, sent one of their number 
to Rome and made such explanations to 
a tribunal of inquiry that ten years later 
Pope Alexander VII. approved of their 
contention. Thus the Roman Com- 
munion in China was embarrassed by 
two infallible decrees, almost diametri- 
cally opposed to each other. We say al- 
most opposed, for Alexander had taken 
care not to contradict Innocent directly. 
As a result each side claimed that Alex- 
ander’s decree favored its view. 

Twenty years later 


The Lord of +t h e controversy 
Heaven Church broke out afresh, 
and in 16938 a 


Roman bishop in -China issued a man- 
date opposing Pope Alexander’s view, 
and claiming that the Chinese rites were 
idolatrous and not to be tolerated. Much 
of the disagreement centred on the sig- 
nificance of the word tien. Did it mean 
merely the visible heavens above, which 
some claimed the Chinese worshipped, 
or did it mean the Supreme Master, Au- 
thor and Preserver of heaven and earth? 
The Jesuits asked the Chinese Emperor 
for a definition. He asserted that tien, 
as the Jesuits contended, means “True 
God, and that the Chinese ceremonies 
and customs are merely political.” In 
spite of this declaration of the Emperor, 
the Jesuits could not persuade the then 
reigning Pope to accept their view, and 
in 1704 Clement XI. confirmed the man- 
date issued by Bishop Maigrot in 1693. 
By this decree, it was declared that the 
phrase to be used in speaking of or ad- 
dressing the Divine Being should be 
Tien Chu—“Lord of Heaven.” The use 
of the phrase, Tien Shangti—“August 
Emperor of Heaven,” was forbidden. 
The dispute was continued for many long 
years, but the appellation Tien Chu Kiao 
—“Religion of the Lord of Heaven,” has 
ever since been used to designate the 
Roman teaching. So the Roman Church 
became the “Lord of Heaven Church.” 
Whether or not it likes the name, it 
seems to be destined to bear it in the 
future. Thus it is that the national 
Church of China, issuing from the con- 
ference of the Anglican Communion, has 
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wisely decided to preserve for Chinese 
Christians the title “Holy Catholic 
Church.” 


Discussion about 
names and the fash- 
ioning of constitu- 
tions and canons did 
not occupy all the 
time or energy of the Anglican confer- 
ence or of the synod of the Holy Cath- 
olie Church. This was evidenced by the 
fact that one of the first acts of the new 
Church was to provide for a Board of 
Missions, national in its scope and con- 
stituenecy, and some day no doubt to be 
international in its operations. More- 
over the consideration of the appalling 
need presented by the famine districts 
of China led a number of the delegates 
to volunteer for relief work immediately 
upon the adjournment of the synod. 
This is much the same as if some of the 
distinguished clerical and lay deputies to 
our General Convention, had it been in 
session last month, should have volun- 
teered for relief work among the needy 
people whose homes have been destroyed 
by the Mississippi floods. A Church 
that begins its corporate life in such 
fashion may be counted upon to do large 
things in the future. 


The Missionary 
Spirit of the 
Chinese Church 


E have frequently used our columns 
to appeal for the starving people 
of China, and never were they put to bet- 


ter use. It is a 
A Family pleasure to know 
Responsibility that a very consider- 


able proportion of 
the money sent for the relief of China 
has come from our own Church folk. 
But China is not the only sufferer, and 
we should be dealing unfairly by our 
readers if we failed to call their atten- 
tion to a crying need in our own home 
land. The Red Cross will need at least 
$250,000 to meet the widespread disas- 
ter produced by the floods on the lower 
Mississippi. 

The country as a whole has sub- 
scribed a little over $50,000. Temporary 
relief has been given, but in all Chris- 
tian fairness much more should be done. 
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When the farmer reaches his home after 
the flood has subsided, he finds his house 
—if it be still standing—in bad condi- 
tion; all else will be destroyed. Not a 
pound of food, or bushel of grain, or acre 
of pasturage, or head of live stock re- 
mains. He is almost as helpless as in 
the refugee camps. He must fight 
malaria and typhoid while he wins back 
the lost years in the cultivation of his 
farm. 

The Red Cross is facing this enor- 
mous work of rehabilitation with the 
smallest relief fund ever given to meet 
an emergency of such magnitude. For 
the San Francisco disaster—more strik- 
ing but not so widespread—$3,000,000 
was contributed. Shall we not give 
prompt and generous answer to this ap- 
peal for that most industrious, but in 
such a crisis, most helpless of our peo- 
ple, the small farmer, who under nor- 
mal conditions is so important a factor 
in our national prosperity ? 


WO years have not yet passed since 
the ‘canon permitting the election 
of suffragan bishops was enacted by the 
General OCon- 
vention. Already 
there have been 
more elections under it than would 
have been thought likely within 
this length of time. Minnesota, Iowa 
and Connecticut have followed the lead 
of New York, Chicago and Pennsy]- 
vania. Thus suffragans have been 
chosen both for the concentrated work 
of large cities and for more scat- 
tered and rural sections. 

Whether or not the office is to prove 
itself an efficient one in the Church, at 
least it is to be tested in a variety of 
ways, and its work will be watched with 
deep interest and concern. Something 
of its value will undoubtedly be known 
by the time the next General Conven- 
tion meets. Modifications or enlarge- 
ments of it may be introduced. Per- 
haps then it may not be too early to 
consider whether it promises to be of 
value in the development of missionary 
work. 


Suffragan Bishops 
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Some suggestion of this kind was 
made when the original canon was in- 
troduced, but it did not figure largely 
in the final passage of the canon. There 
are those who feel that possibly the in- 
troduction of the episcopate in foreign 
lands, such as China and Japan, may in 
time be initiated in this way—a native 
bishop exercising his office under the 
advice and guidance of the American 
diocesan. The Church might also con- 
sider whether there would be any value 
in allowing suffragans to the missionary 
episcopate with a view to meeting a 
situation such as exists in the West 
Indies, and may easily exist in other 
places. It has been suggested, for ex- 
ample, that the island of Porto Rico— 
and possibly of Haiti—does not as yet 
furnish a sphere of activity large enough 
to occupy fully the time of a bishop, yet 
it is desirable that there should be some 
local representation of the episcopate. 
Suffragans on the different islands, un- 
der an able administrator like the present 
Bishop of Cuba, might perhaps meet 


the immediate need with reasonable 
efficiency and a better measure of 
economy. 


ISHOP TUTTLE, of Missouri, who 
is also Presiding Bishop of the 
Church, in addressing his convention 
last month, modestly 
Our alluded to the fact 
Missionary Nestor that for nearly 
twenty-six years he 
had been bishop of that diocese; for 
forty-five years a bishop of the Church, 
and for fifty years had been in Holy Or- 
ders. It is the remarkable record of a 
remarkable man. Elected before he was 
old enough to be consecrated, Bishop 
Tuttle became at once one of the 
Church’s missionary pioneers in one of 
her hardest fields. He suffered hardship 
with cheerfulness, he broke down opposi- 
tion; he won loyalty and affection every- 
where, and throughout his life he has 
demonstrated how thoroughly true it is 
that every bishop should be a mission- 
ary, in heart if not in title. 
The position of the Diocese of Mis- 
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souri, and its record in missionary giv- 
ing, is evidence of the leadership which 
has been exercised therein. Twenty-six 
years ago that diocese chose a mission- 
ary bishop for its diocesan; so well did 
he serve that last year it chose another 
bishop missionary for his coadjutor. We 
might reasonably expect, therefore, that 
among the stirring words of counsel 
given in the bishop’s address a statement 
such as the following would be included: 

“Before our eyes to day is a conspicu- 
ous example of the good resulting from 
missions. In China, the greatest empire 
in population on earth, an almost blood- 
less revolution is going on and seeming- 
ly is in a fair way to succeed. Its suc- 
cess spells progress in civilization and 
happiness to the Oriental races. In its 
guidance, if perhaps not in its inception, 
this uprising is in the hands of natives 
trained by Christian missionaries. It is 
seemingly getting ready to give striking 
proof that the godliness of Christ’s Gos- 
pel ‘is profitable unto all things, having 
promise of the life that now is, and of 
that which is to come.’ 

“But with the wholesome influence of 
missions of the past there is abounding 
need for enlightenment from Christian 
missions of the present and for guid- 
ance from Christian missions of the 
future. And China’s need is our oppor- 
tunity—opportunity to stand by the 
Master and to help on the cause of the 
Master as almost never before. ‘The door 
is open, widely open. It may seem to a 
Christian that in this wonderful crisis 
in China the Master cometh, and that we 
should go forth to meet Him. God grant 
it may be with such replenishment of oil 
and trimming of lamps in the cause of 
missions as the Master shall deem ac- 
ceptably fit. Opportunity goes as well as 
comes. And there is a shutting of the 
door. 

“Tt would be strange, and yet not more 
strange than are other dispensations of 
God’s Providence, if from China herself 
lessons in Christian truth and _ polity 
should be proffered for us of the West 
to give heed to and to learn from. Just 
the other day there was organized there 
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the Holy Catholie Church of China 
with its eleven bishops (seven from 
England, three from the United States 
and one from Canada) and its many 
faithful Chinese priests and laymen. 
If China, please God and pray God so, 
be converted, it is not impossible that 
the Holy Catholic Church of China 
shall have valuable aspects of Christian 
truth wherewith to enlighten us and 
wholesome developments of Christian 
practice wherewith to instruct us. And 
who can tell how much she may perhaps 
contribute to the solution, so ardently 
desired, of the great problem of Chris- 
tian unity 2 

“Dear brethren all, it surely is a bugle 
call in this our day. Stand by missions, 
hold up missions, push on missions. 
God help us to pray and give and work 
while lasts the day of life, for the night 
cometh in which no man can work, and 
that coming night shall cut us off from 
the precious sharing, now granted to us, 
with the Blessed Master in ‘the travail 
of His soul’ wherewith He, and we also 
in the light of the great last day, ‘shall 
be satisfied.’ ” 


NE of the greatest hardships of mis- 
sionary life, especially in the for- 
eign field, is the necessary separation 


fro hild t the 
The Tragedy of hate GREE TO 


age of twelve or 

Missionary thirteen in order 
Life that they may be 

sent home for edu- 

cation. This condition has been called 


“the tragedy of missionary life.” There 
have been practically no facilities for 
educating the children of missionaries in 
the field. The subject has been con- 
sidered by the officers and members of 
the mission boards of the various com- 
munions, but no agreement has been 
reached. At last our own Board deter- 
mined to lead the way. At its meeting 
in Chicago in February, it asserted its 
conviction that some effort should be 
made to remedy the situation. It ap- 
proved of the general outlines of a plan 
submitted by a committee in China, of 
which Bishop Roots is chairman, and 
called upon the mission boards of other 
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communions to join in the effort to es- 
tablish a school. The Board was grati- 
fied to find that the Presbyterian For- 
eign Board was also carefully consider- 
ing this subject, and was ready to re- 
spond to its invitation to co-operate. 


A joint committee 
was accordingly ap- 
pointed, consisting 
of Bishop Lloyd as 
president, the Rev. Stanley White, p.p., 
of the Presbyterian Board, as secretary 
and treasurer, Mr. Robert E. Speer and 
Mr. John W. Wood. This committee or 
board of trustees has decided to begin 
the school on a modest scale early in 
the coming autumn. 

The site chosen is Kuling, about mid- 
way between Shanghai and MHankow. 
Situated as it is in the mountains about 
3,000 feet above the sea, Kuling’s cli- 
mate throughout the year is excellent. 
Many of the missionaries of all com- 
munions come here for their summer 
holiday of from four to six weeks. Thus 
parents having children in school will 
have the opportunity of spending part of 
the year with them, without incurring 
the expense of bringing them to the sta- 
tion where the family is located. More- 
over some of the small bungalows can 
be used temporarily to house the school. 

The trustees have appointed a board of 
managers in China to give local super- 
vision. Its members are Bishop Roots, 
the Rey. J. Walter Lowrie, of the Pres- 
byterian Mission, and Mr. Fletcher S. 
Brockman, of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Association. The trustees have been 
fortunate in securing the help of Mrs. 
J. Lawrence Thurston, formerly of the 
Yale Mission at Changsha, as vice-presi- 
dent and the temporary services of Mr. 
and Mrs. E. P. Miller, of our own Ameri- 
can Church Mission in the District of 
Hankow, as teachers. The school will 
provide for the education of children, 
both boys and girls, between the ages 
of nine and seventeen, and will aim to 
prepare those who are to have a college 
education to enter an American college 
with not more than one year of further 
preparatory work at home. 


The Kuling 
School 
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The support for the 
school is to be pro- 
vided for in part by 
fees paid by the 
missionaries, in part by the appropria- 
tions of the two Boards, and in part by 


Support for the 
School 


gifts of people at home who can see the 


value and justice of the effort now being 
made, and who wish to remove an un- 
necessary hardship from missionary life. 
No doubt there are many people in the 
Presbyterian communion, as well as in 
our own, who will gladly, as a memorial 
to some dear child who has been called 
‘back to the Father’s home, undertake 
to provide for the education of one or 
more of these missionary children. 

It is expected that the school will open 
with sixteen or eighteen pupils. The 
running expenses for the first year will 
approximate $4,500, and the special ex- 
penses for the first year, including the 
schoo] and house furnishings, will be in 
the neighborhood of $3,000, a total of 
$7,500. 

The trustees will be grateful for gifts 
to assist in the meeting of these ex- 
penses. ‘Those who are-members of the 
Episcopal Church may send their gifts 
to Bishop Lloyd, at 281 Fourth Avenue; 
those who are members of the Presby- 
terian Church, to the Rev. Stanley 
White, p.p., 156 Fifth Avenue. 


In time, it is hoped 
to erect permanent 
buildings to accom- 
modate 150 pupils, 
in accordance with the recommendation 
of Bishop Roots and his associates. A 
group of missionaries in Central China 
has purchased twenty lots at Kuling at 
a cost of $2,500, and it is expected that 
this property will be donated to the 
school. The cost of adequate buildings 
has been estimated to be $40,000. Mrs. 
Thurston is now in this country and is 
prepared to give to individuals and 
groups of people further information 
about plans. Some additional details 
are also given in a folder issued by the 
trustees, to be obtained from either our 
own or the Presbyterian Board. 


Permanent 
Equipment 
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INCE our last issue other agencies 
of the Church have reached out and 
laid hold upon two of our department 
secretaries. The 
Our Department Diocese of Kansas, 
Secretaries at its recent con- 
veution, elected the 
Rev. H. Percy Silver, secretary of the 
Seventh Department, as its bishop-co- 
adjutor; and the General Board of Re- 
ligious Education, in session at Phila- 
delphia, on June 12th, elected the Rev. 
William E. Gardner, secretary of the 
Department of New England, as gen- 
eral secretary of the new Board. 

Both these men have rendered con- 
spicuous service and won for themselves 
high regard in their departments. Each 
possessed gifts which seemed specially to 
meet the needs of his field. Mr. Silver 
has had long experience in mission work 
in the West, and for eight years was a 
chaplain in the army. He is an un- 
usually effective and winning speaker, 
and is particularly strong in his appeal 
to men. He has travelled widely over 
his vast department and come into touch 
with all parts of it in a remarkable way. 
Mr. Gardner, as is indicated by his elec- 
tion to the highest office on the General 
Board of Religious Education, has a 
largely developed gift as a teacher. A 
New England man by birth and train- 
ing, he has co-ordinated and stimulated 
his department as perhaps few other men 
could have done. His work also in the 
Sunday-school Department of Tue 
Spirit or Misstons has made him well 
known throughout the Church. It has 
not been publicly stated at this writing 
whether these men will accept the offices 
to which they have been chosen, but the 
fact that they were so chosen indicates 
the growing importance of the depart- 
ment secretaryship. Mr. Silver is the 
third secretary within two years elected 
to a. bishoprice—Bishop Sanford and 
Bishop Garland having been secretaries 
of the Eighth and Third Departments 
respectively. 

The division of the Church in- 
to missionary departments and _ the 
establishment of department councils 
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has proved its value beyond question. 
Whether or not it was previously felt, 
it is now manifest that there was a need 
in the Church’s life for this intermediate 
factor between the diocese and the Gen- 
eral Convention. That it should de- 
velop along the line of the Church’s 
missionary needs is most fitting. 


The key to the 
efficient working of 
this machinery is 
the department secretary. He may make 
himself at the same time the efficient 
agent of the Board of Missions and the 
valued helper of thedioceses and districts 
within his department. There is scope 
in this office for the largest gifts, and 
the men chosen thereto should be of our 
best. Upon the character and ability of 
those who have thus far filled the office 
the Church is to be congratulated. This 
fact only lays upon us a larger respon- 
sibility for wise choice in the future. 
A suggestion has been made—which is 
certainly worthy of consideration—that 
some plan more careful and thorough, and 
more fully representing all the interests 
involved than does the present method 
of election by the department council, 
might well be considered. Beyond doubt 
it is desirable that the man chosen for a 
department shall in a sense be the man 
of that department; that he shall in a 
real sense be the choice of those with 
whom he has to work, and that they 
shall be pledged in advance to respon- 
sibility for his success. It also seems 
reasonable that the Board of Missions, 
whose agent he is to be and by whom he 
is supported, shall have a weighty voice 
in his selection. It has been said with 
some truth that neither of these ends 
seems to be accomplished by the present 
method; and that, notwithstanding the 
fact that good men have been chosen, 
the process of the choice was not such 
as would ordinarily guarantee the selec- 
tion of good men. The department 
council is still rather an inchoate body, 
without highly-developed sense of re- 
‘sponsibility, and with few efficiently- 
working committees. As a rule it has 
not been possible to make careful in- 


Their Selection 
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vestigation and deliberate selection. 
Frequently the nomination and election 
of a department secretary was a thing 
begun and finished in one day of the 
council. When such election came be- 
fore the Board of Missions the action 
taken upon it there was of necessity in 
some measure perfunctory; at least it 
was not thought desirable nor possible 
to go thoroughly into the question 
whether the most efficient man had been 
chosen. The body which elected him 
had already adjourned for a year and 
no review of the action was possible. It 
was rather a delicate matter even to 
question the entire wisdom of their 
action. Fortunately there has never 


_been a case which demanded such ques- 


tion, but is it wise that election to an of- 
fice of such growing importance should 
be made so casually? May there not be 
devised some amendment to the mis- 
sionary canon which shall provide ade- 
quately for the expression of the de- 
partment’s preference and at the same 
time enable the Board of Missions to 
discharge its responsibility to the de- 
partment and the Church? 


ACH year the officers and members 
of the Presbyterian Board of For- 
eign Missions devote several days in 


June to a confer- 
One Hundred and ence with the newly 


Six Presbyterian appointed mission- 
Recruits aries. This year’s 
meeting, held in 


New York, June 5th to 12th, dealt with 
various aspects of the missionary’s life, 
beginning with his aim and method, em- 
phasizing the importance of high stand- 
ards in physical, intellectual and spirit- 
ual life, and outlining his relation to the 
native Church and the home constitu- 
ency. Attention was also called to the 
striking present-day world conditions— 
national, social and religious. 

The Presbyterian Board is this year 
sending 106 new missionaries to the 
front. Of these, as is natural in view 
of present conditions, China receives a 
larger number than any other field. 
Twenty-four recruits are going to the 
six missionary districts into which the 
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Presbyterian work in the republic is 
divided. Seven have been detailed for 
service in Africa and fourteen for the 
two missions in India. The others are 
divided in small companies among the 
missions in Japan, Korea, Guatemala, 
Mexico, Persia, the Philippines, Laos 
and Siam. A number of those under ap- 
pointment have not yet been assigned to 
any definite field. 

When it is borne in 


An mind that the Pres- 
Apportionment _byterians this year 
of Men are sending 106 re- 


cruits to the foreign 
field and that this number is only slight- 
ly in excess of their yearly average, it 
will be seen at once how modest is the 
request of our own Board that the 
Church should each year endeavor to 
send a minimum of thirty-six new mis- 
sionaries to our ten foreign districts. 
The Board realizes that one of its 
most important functions is the finding 
of recruits. It should devise not only 
an apportionment of money, but should 
make known to the Church the gifts of 
life it is hoped each part of the country 
may make. It, therefore, recently ac- 
cepted the principle of an apportion- 
ment of men. This idea, first suggested 
by Bishop Graves, of Shanghai, five or 
six years ago, was further emphasized 
by Bishop Brent, of the Philippines. 
Both these leaders of the Church’s work 
abroad made plain the necessity of some 
more regular and scientific method of 
enlisting the men and women needed 
in their fields. 


The records of the 
Board of Missions 
show great irregu- 


What the Board 
Asks of Each 


Department larity in the num- 
ber of men and 
women offering for service. One year 


the number may be two or three times 
as large as the number in the preceding 
or in the following year. The same 
irregularity is found in the number of 
volunteers from the successive gradu- 
ating classes in the seminaries and dea- 
eoness schools. It is also evident that 
most volunteers came from the Eastern 
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dioceses. For the sake of the work 
abroad the Board desires to secure 
greater regularity in the number of vol- 
unteers. Thus the bishops will be able 
to plan their work for progressive devel- 
opment. For the sake of the Church at 
home the missionary staff should be 
drawn from a wider area in order that 
every part of the Church may know the 
stimulus that comes from giving its best 
life to the distant work. 

The Board has therefore decided to 
ask each department to endeavor to give 
a minimum number of recruits each year 
and has divided the total desired as fol- 
lows: Department I., six; Department 
IL, nine; Department IIIJ., nine; De- 
partment IV., three; Department V., 
four; Department VI., two; Department 
VII., one; and Department VIII., one. 
The Board has asked the president of 
each department council to appoint a re- 
cruiting committee to aid in securing the 
needed volunteers. 

In taking this action with special ref- 
erence to the work abroad the Board has 
not been unmindful of the need for re- 
eruits in the home fields and especially 
in the great West. The administration 
of the home work, however, under the 
present missionary canon, is on quite a 
different plane than the administration 
of the missions abroad, and therefore 
seems to make the principle of an ap- 
portionment of workers much less ap- 
plicable. Moreover, home work does not 
involve, as is generally the case with 
work abroad, the expectation of life ser- 
vice. Naturally, therefore, it can be en- 
tered upon more easily, and retirements 
from it can be made more readily. 


HE border of our cover for this issue 
was specially designed for us by 
the Rev. Phillips E. Osgood, of Roslin- 
dale, Mass. It is intended to emphasize 
the event which has just taken place in 
China—the establishment of a new na- 
tional branch of the Church. In the fore- 
ground is a cross made of traditional 
Chinese motifs; behind it is the Buddh- 
ist halo of self-mastery and the nine- 
pointed star of the new republic. Back 
of all is the still-prowling dragon. 
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THE SANCTUARY OF MISSIONS 


WHAT MAKES A NATION 


GREAT 
J OT serried ranks with flags un- 
furled, 
Not armored ships that gird the 


world, 
Not hoarded wealth nor busy mills, 
Not cattle on a thousand hills, 


Not sages wise, nor schools, nor 
laws, 

Not boasted deeds in freedom’s 
cause— 


All these may be, and yet the State 
In eye of God be far from great. 


That land is great which knows the 
Lord, 

Whose songs are guided by His 
Word. 

Where justice rules ’twixt man and 
man, 

Where love controls in act and plan, 

Where breathing in his native air 

Each soul finds joy in praise and 
prayer— 

Thus may our country, good and 
great, 

Be God’s delight—man’s best estate. 

—Alexander Blackburn. 


A LITANY FOR THE NATION 


GOD, we have heard with our 
ears, and our fathers have de- 
clared unto us, the noble works that 
thou didst in their days, and in the 
old time before them. 
O Lord, arise, help us, and deliver 
us for thine honour. 


For all the way that thou hast 
led us in the years that are past; for 
guidance and chastisement; for suf- 
fering and success; for peril and 
peace; for vanquishment and vic- 


tory; 

We thank thee, good Lord. 

For the brave spirits that have la- 
bored and sacrificed that this might 
be a righteous nation; 

We thank thee, good Lord. 

For the opportunity which is ours 
to carry on the great work, and es- 
tablish justice, peace and happiness 
in this land; 


We thank thee, good Lord. 


That it may please thee to bless 
this nation with prosperity and peace, 
but chiefly with such mercies as 
shall build us up into the likeness of 
thy Son; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


That it may please thee to guide 
and govern our rulers and all who 
are in authority, giving them grace 
to execute justice and to maintain 
truth; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That it may please thee to send 
forth men full of faith and of the 
Holy Ghost as laborers into thy 
harvest; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


That it may please thee to pour 
upon thy people the spirit of prayer 
and supplication, and incline them to 
a fuller consecration of themselves 
and their substance to thy service; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That it may please thee to bring 
into the fellowship of thy children 
the people of many kindreds and 
tongues who are gathered here from 
all nations of the earth; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 


That it may please thee to touch 
the hearts of those who, hearing the 
call of their Saviour, answer Him 
not, and having known the Gospel 
of salvation yet care for none of 
these things; 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 
Lord. 

That it may please thee to hasten 
the day when thy Kingdom shall 
have come among us, and through 
us thy light shall shine upon those 
who are far off; : 

We beseech thee to hear us, good 


Lord. 


V. God be merciful to us and bless 
1S 
That thy way may be known upon 
earth, thy saving health among all 
nations. 


Our Fartuer, etc. 
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CHUNG HUA SHENG KUNG HUI: 


THE HOLY CATHOLIC CHURCH IN CHINA 


By a Special Correspondent 


N Friday, April 26th, in St. 

John’s Pro-cathedral, Shang- 

hai, a new national Church 

was born—the “Chung Hua 

Sheng Kung Hui,” or Holy Catholic 
Church in China. 

For over a week the Conference of 
the Anglican Communion in China had 
been occupied with the tentative draft 
of constitution and canons adopted at 
the Conference of 1909. The prepara- 
tions for launching a new national 
Church were of necessity deliberate. 
The proposed constitution and canons 
had been submitted to the authorities 
of the Church of England, of the Epis- 
copal Church in the United States and 
of the Church of England in Canada 
for their provisional sanction, which in 
each instance was granted. At the 
same time an authorized Chinese trans- 
lation was made and submitted to the 
conventions of the eleven Chinese dio- 
ceses. These bodies returned to the 
Conference suggestions of several minor 
alterations, but no serious objection was 
raiséd on any matter of crucial impor- 
tance. When, therefore, the Conference 
met on Thursday, April 18th, it was 
prepared to face the serious task of 
transforming the several independent 
missions of China into a co-ordinate 
and_ self-governing national Church. 

The proceedings began with a corpor- 
ate celebration of the Holy Communion 
in St. John’s Pro-Cathedral. The ser- 
vice and sermon were in Chinese, Bish- 
op Scott being the preacher. The Con- 
ference was called to order at 2 P.M. on 
the same day, Bishop Scott presiding; 
the Rev. F. L. Norris, the Rev. B. L. 
Ancell, the Rev. T. 'l. Tai, and the Rev. 
S. T. Yu were app inted as secretaries. 
At a later session Bishop Roots, of Han- 


kow, was elected vice-chairman, and re- 
lieved the president at the afternoon 
sessions. 

The continued unrest obtaining in 
many parts of China unfortunately 
prevented a full attendance from several 
dioceses, and Bishop Lander’s absence 
in England deprived the’ Conference, to 
its very great regret, of his assistance 
at its debates. Fortunately in one case 
—that of West China, where it had not 
been possible to elect delegates—four 
English clergy, two English laymen, 
and two Chinese laymen were in Shang- 
hai, and by a special resolution were 
empowered to represent that diocese. 

Ten bishops, thirty-seven clerical and 
thirty-four lay delegates composed the 
Conference—eighty-one in all. Out 
of a possible membership of ninety- 
nine this was a remarkable attendance, 
and the seriousness with which the 
members regarded the duties which had 
brought. them together is evidenced by 
the fact that not a single delegate was 
absent from any session of the Confer- 
ence during the nine days. 

The difficult task of interpretation was 
undertaken mainly by Bishop Roots, of 
Hankow, and the Rev. Bernard Ts’en, 
of Wuhu. For the first time Chinese 
was the official language of the Confer- 
ence: and the fact that so much of its 
time was given up to the revision of the 
Chinese text of the constitution made it 
natural that the Chinese delegates 
should take a larger share than ever be- 
fore in the Conference debates; and if, 
on the one hand, it was a matter of re- 
egret that so much valuable time was 
spent over points of Chinese scholarship, 
about which (as it sometimes seems to 
the foreign mind) no certain conclu- 
sion can ever be reached, on the other 
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hand it was a real opportunity for our 
brethren to grow familiar with the rules 
of debate, and one of which they made 
good use. The reports of committees, 
the resolutions, the daily minutes, were 
all submitted in Chinese; and although 
the burden of interpreting was heavy it 
seemed almost more effective than three 
years ago, the chief difficulties arising 
in the case of the Cantonese and 
Fuhkienese delegates. 

Two matters took precedence of the 
main business of the Conference. The 
first concerned the establishment of 
three new dioceses since 1909, viz., 
those of Kwangsi and Hunan, of Ho- 
nan, and of Wuhu. <A welcome was ex- 
tended to the three new bishops of these 
dioceses, Bishops Bannister, White and 
Huntington. The first was consecrated 
by the English, the second by the Cana- 
dian, and the last by the American 
Church since the last Conference. This 
greeting was replied to by Bishop 
Bannister, who in his speech made use 
of the third dialect he had learned sinee 
he came to China. He began his work 


in Fuhkien, was later transferred to a- 


Cantonese mission and is now in Man- 
darin-speaking Mid-China. 

The other matter was a tribute to the 
life and work of the late George Evans 
Moule, for twenty-eight years Bishop in 
Mid-China, who had recently passed to 
his rest. It was he who at the request 
of his brother bishops. called the first 
Conference in 1897, which was attended 
by five bishops; it was he who presided 
at the first four Conferences, and whose 
counsel and advice, based on _ solid 
learning, deep piety and real sympathy, 
was always valued and revered. 

The Conference then took up its main 
task, and for more than four days, with 
the help of a special committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose, it was occupied 
with the revision of the Chinese text of 
the Preamble, Constitution and Canons. 
This was largely recast; a treatment 
which was almost inevitable when it is 
remembered that the Chinese language 
is at the present day in a stage of trans- 


Chung Hua Sheng Kung Hui 


ition almost as violent as that which is 
marking the political change from 
monarchy to republicanism. But while 
whole sentences are hardly recognizable 
in their new dress, the fact that but 
three changes were necessary in the Eng- 
lish version, shows how little alteration 
has been really made in the sense. 
Friday noon found the work on the 
constitution and canons completed, and 
thus it was that quietly and almost 
unexpectedly the event took place which 
marked the birth of the Holy Catholic 
Church in China. The impressiveness 
of the ceremonial was not minimized by 
its extreme simplicity. Bishop Scott in 
his robes, as chairman of the Confer- 
ence, said the service; the bishops sat 
in the choir; the delegates were in the 
front pews; and the members of the 
Mission, with boys and girls from Si. 
John’s and ‘St. Mary’s, who had been 
hastily notified, filled the remainder of 
the church. After prayer and the sing- 
ing of “The Church’s One Foundation,” 
Bishop Scott stood at the chancel steps 
and read to the members of the Confer- 
ence, standing in their places, the Eng- 
lish version of the Preamble, after 
which the Rev. Bernard Ts’en, who had 
been the official interpreter of the Con- 
ference, read the newly-adopted Chinese 
text. This attitude of the Conference 
was the equivalent of a standing vote 
of acceptance—a unanimous vote, the 
result of the week’s deliberations. 
After a few moments of silent prayer 
the congregation rose and all joined in 
singing the Te Deum; Bishop Scott 
then closing with the Lord’s Prayer, 
the collect for St. Mark’s Day, and the 
blessing. No service could have been 
more simple, none more impressive. 
No one of all those present had ever 
been in attendance at the organization 
of a new Church, and it was not pos- 
sible that any could look forward into 
the future without some realization 
of the changes that will take place as 
the Church in China grows and ex- 
pands and finally comes into her own 
true sphere as one of the great molding 
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influences in this country that is now in 
the throes of great governmental 
changes. 

Some other matters remained for the 
Conference to consider before it re- 
solved itself out of existence and reas- 
sembled as the first Synod of the 
Church in China. Various committees 
from the Conference of 1909 presented 
reports upon such matters as Church 
hymns, the Mandarin Prayer Book, 
special services, a Church newspaper 
and literature, the local adaptation of 
Christian teaching and practice, Chi- 
nese translations of theological terms, 
Church statistics. 

The work of committees is of very 
great importance, but it is carried out 
under serious disadvantages. In many 
eases the only possible meeting of the 
committee takes place between the ses- 
sions of the Conference at which its re- 
port has to be presented. A strong feel- 
ing arose, and found informal expres- 
sion on this occasion, that in future 
years at least the afternoon of the day 
on which the opening service takes 
place, as well as two or more days be- 
fore the sessions are finished, should 
be set aside definitely for committee 
work. 

The Conference was brought to a 
close early on Friday afternoon, and the 
- inaugural session of the General Synod 
followed immediately, to allow of the 
transaction of formal business. 

The Synod organized immediately, 
and very sensibly adjourned as soon as 
it had completed its organization. It is 
well that the Church should become ac- 
customed to the idea of a Synod, as dis- 
tinct from that of a Conference, before 
beginning with legislation. The bishops 
and delegates met separately. The bish- 
ops chose Bishop Scott for their chair- 
man, Bishop Graves for the secretary, 
and Bishop Huntington for the record- 
ing secretary. The delegates chose the 
Rev. F. L. Hawks Pott, p.p., of Shang- 
hai, for chairman, the Rev. F. L. 
Norris, of North China, for secretary, 
and nominated Archdeacon Sing, of 
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Chekiang, for treasurer, an action after- 
wards confirmed by the bishops. The 
chairmen and secretaries of the two 
Houses, and the treasurer of the Synod, 
are ex-officio members of the Standing 
Committee; to their number as elected 
members the bishops added on their 
part Bishop Price, of Fuhkien, and 
the delegates on their part the Rey. 
T. H..Tai, of Shanghai, and Mr. K. S. 
Tsen, of Chekiang. 

As one of its last acts the Synod 
passed a resolution to organize a Board 
of Missions and begin definite work at 
once. The final resolution passed by 
the Conference gave cause for real 
thankfulness. It was a true token of 
the seriousness of purpose which lay 
behind all the discussions. In answer 
to an appeal from the Central China 
Famine Committee, no fewer than eight 
members of the Conference volunteered 
to proceed at once to the famine- 
stricken districts and take a share in 
the burden of relief. 

When all business was concluded the 
bishops returned to the lower house, 
and, after prayers, the Synod adjourned, 
to meet again in 1915. 

So the Conference passed into’ history 
and the Synod began its life. In speak- 
ing of it Bishop Graves says: “We all 
feel that a very great work has been 
accomplished; greater probably than we 
now know.” 

The “grain of mustard seed” repre- 
sented by the Conference of five bishops 
of the Anglican Communion in 1897 
has already grown to wondrous propor- 
tions: the ten bishops, the twenty-seven 
foreign delegates, the fifteen Chinese 
clergy, and twenty-nine Chinese lay- 


men, who met in Conference and Synod, 


represented a Church consisting of 
eleven dioceses, scattered over all but 
five or six of the provinces of China; 
and as day followed day all alike were 
conscious of friendships more closely 
knitted, of community of purpose and 
of life more fully realized, of the “unity 
of the Spirit,” and of the “bond of 
peace.” 
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THE GIRLS AT THEIR EXERCISES. 


THE INTERIOR OF THE SCHOOL CHAPEL OF ST. JOHN THE EVANGELIST 


This was erected by pupils and friends as a memorial to Dr. and Mrs. Hill. 


The rituai 


of course is according to the Greek rite 


“LEFT AT ATHENS ALONE” 


By the Right Reverend William F. Nichols, 
Bishop of California 


T a dinner party under the hos- 
pitable roof of the late Mr. 

George W. Childs, of Philadel- 

phia, about a quarter of a cen- 

tury ago, one of the guests was the ac- 
complished gentleman who was then 
Minister from Greece to the United 
States. A somewhat. unsophisticated 
young person astonished the minister— 
not to say the company—by asking him 
“Gf there were any Christians in Greece”! 
“Wit candidate for a Mission Study 
Class,” we say, as we smile. “Books 
recommended: Acts of the Apostles, 


any standard History of the Eastern | 


Church, and especially early annals of 
our own Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society.” 

And those same annals carry us back 


to an association (prized by the present 
writer as one-time rector of St. James’s 
Parish, Philadelphia) with the vestry 
room of its first church on Seventh 
Street, where the Domestic and Foreign 
Missionary Society was organized No- 
vember 21st, 1821, Bishop White pre- 
siding. ‘Seven years later, in 1828, the 
first missionary to a foreign land, the 
Rev. J. J. Robertson, was sent to Greece 
on a tour of exploration. This led, in 
1830, to the sailing from Boston, on 
October 2d, of the Rev. J. J. Robertson 
and wife, the Rey. J. H. Hill and wife, 
and Mr. ‘Solomon Bingham, printer— 
the earliest band of foreign mission- 
aries sent by the American Church to 
regions beyond our own country, an in- 
teresting account of which is preserved 
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in Bishop Perry’s “History of the Amer- 
ican Episcopal Church” (Vol. II., pp. 
248, 244), from the pen of Dr. (after- 
ward bishop) Alonzo Potter, Dr. (af- 
terward bishop) George W. Doane and 
others who took part in farewell ser- 
vices both in Boston and in the cabin 
of the brig. All the circumstances show 
a wide appreciation that it was a most 
eventful step. “All the members of the 
mission,” writes Dr. Potter, “seemed in 
excellent health and spirits. They felt 
that they had the sympathy and 
prayers, not only of their friends here, 
but of thousands in every part of the 
land.” 

The conditions in Greece after she 
won her independence from four hun- 
dred years of Turkish oppression, and in 
the ancient Church which has suffered 
so much; the delicate adjustments to be 
made with infinite wisdom and tact by 
our Church authorities as shown in the 
letter of introduction and instruction 
from Bishops White and Griswold; the 
devoted labors and fine spirit of Dr. and 
Mrs. Robertson and Dr. and Mrs. Hill, 
which so promptly ingratiated them 
with their difficult surroundings; the 
quiet but so strikingly effective part the 
mission had in the regeneration of 
modern Greece—each in itself affords 
fresh and absorbing topics for research 
and study to those awakening, in our 
mission’s classes and otherwise, to things 
it ought to please the Church to re- 
member. 

Possibly in the archives of our Church 
Missions House there may be extra 
copies of a pamphlet containing a re- 
port of a commemorative service held 
for the Rev. John Henry Hill, po., 
LL.D., with a valuable historical sermon 
preached by Bishop Stevens, of Penn- 
sylvania, and no doubt early numbers 
of THe Spirir or Missions from the 
time of its publication reflect the life 
of the Greek Mission. ‘Some of the 
older parishioners of my days of rec- 
torship in Christ Church, Hartford, 
Conn., could recall the agency of Mrs. 
Sigourney, working with Miss Catherine 


“Left at Athens Alone” 


Beecher and others of the city in the 
interest of the independence of Greece. 


It is well worth while for the modern 
Church tourist who visits Athens to put 
in his itinerary—he will not be likely 
to find it in the ordinary round of 
guide-book or guide—a visit to “The 
Hill Memorial School,” which can easily 
be found upon enquiry at the principal 
hotels. As is so often the case, where 
the Church is a pioneer in school work; 
conditions have passed to a new stage. 
The first stage made its contribution, 
both by direct training of the genera- 
tions of pupils and by creating a type 
which has passed more into the com- 
mon educational ideals of the country. 
The famous historical and archeological 
authority, Professor Dromedes Kyriakos, 
of the University of Athens, in an ad- 
dress delivered at. the time of the burial 
service of the Rev. Dr. Hill in 1882, 
said that then the schools had “edu- 
cated almost three generations of Greek 
women. There are few Greek homes 
in free Greece or in the East, in which 
Greek mothers have not been taught in 
his school.” And again: “The girls’ 
school was the nursery and prototype of 
all the girls’ schools afterward founded 
among us. The education and culture 
of woman is the education and culture 
of the nation.” And the tribute paid 
to the half century’s work of Dr. Hill 
on the day of his burial, on the part 
of the authorities and people of Greece, 
was in itself a unique memorial of the 
national significance of the work. A 
great procession over a mile long, walk- 
ing six abreast, including the King’s 
chaplain and the Greek Archimandrite, 
as well as all classes of the people, fol- 
lowed the remains to the grave, where 
the appreciative addresses were made. 
A monument stands over the grave, put 
there by the city of Athens as a token 
of the love and gratitude of its people. 

Dr. and Mrs. Robertson’s worthy 
share in the development of the work, 
involving translations as well as its 
other exacting demands, is to-day held 


HELLENIQUE CLASS AT HILL MEMORIAL SCHOOL 


in high honor in the Diocese of Cali- 
fornia in having for one of its communi- 
eants Miss Mary K. Robertson, their 
daughter, who by her own good works 
and generosity perpetuates the mission- 
ary spirit of her noble parents. The 
Church Divinity-school library is the 
richer in rare volumes and autograph 
letters of prominent philanthropists 
which she has inherited from those 
pioneer days. 

The Hill Memorial School at Athens 
itself has carried into a second state of 
usefulness that pioneer work. Miss 
Bessie M. Masson, a niece of Mrs. Hill, 
aided by her nieces and a competent 
staff, is bravely adapting the best tradi- 
tions of the school to the changed con- 
ditions. In response to a request from 
the writer for a statement concerning 
the school, after his personal visit and 
prayers and address in the schoolroom, 
she tells of the “refreshment” it is to 
speak about the work she is trying to do, 
and says: “I see so few persons who 
eare to know about what we are doing. 
As the school is not connected with the 
Board and has to support itself, it does 
not come before the public, and few 
know anything of its work. I myself 
look upon it as a continuation of the 


missionary work of my dear aunt and 
uncle. I constantly have occasion to 
see the influence that the religious 
teaching of the school has on the pupils. 
I could tell you many interesting facts 
about our graduates, and how they try 
to influence others when they return to 
their homes. Only last week I heard 
from the inother of one of our girls that 
ever since she left school her daughter 
has been teaching their servant and two 
others from her uncle’s farm. She reads 
the Gospel for the Sunday and then ex- 
plains it to them in simple language. 
She has also been teaching them in 
course the Life of our Lord. . . 

I could tell you of many such in- 
stances of girls from the provinces as 
well as of some out of Greece, in Bul- 
garia and Egypt.” 

The “leaven” that has worked is still 
working by woman’s agency. Patiently, 
uncomplainingly, with the joy of the 
vision, Miss Masson and her staff are 
working on, making no appeal, aiming 
at self-support. But while perhaps not 
coming within the province of our Gen- 
eral Board, the visitor, I believe, will go 
away with something like a strong ap- 
peal pulling at his heart—an appeal for 
interest, an appeal for prayers, an ap- 
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Primary class 


peal for scholarship, and, above all,an ap- 
peal to some one with abundance to pro- 
vide a school having alreadysuch a dowry 
of devotion and national recognition 
and appreciation in the past, and with 
such a fine spirit and opportunity in the 
present, with the added dowry of a new 
housing and equipment. When we with 
our progressiveness and wealth would 


The Tokyo Church in Conference 


honor our illustrious forefathers in the 
faith, and realize that some of them have 
really had a shaping hand in the mak- 
ing of the educational methods of 
modern Greece, is it not a signal oppor- 
tunity for some generous soul to be 
moved to provide the modest sum to give 
the Hill Memorial School the new build- 
ings and new equipment it needs so 
much? 

The monument in Athens says, “Their 
works do follow them.” Are we to be 
content and comfortable in view of what 
their works were, to have the sentiment 
carved in Greek characters on that 
marble shaft and expressed in the win- 
ning faces of the “Maids of Athens” in 
the school scenes of the accompanying 
photographs, as well as in the loving 
loyalty to the memorial school of its 
modest Miss Masson and her staff—are 
we content and comfortable to have all 
that “left at Athens alone”? 


THE TOKYO CHURCH IN CONFERENCE 


a4 OW ean the Missionary Dis- 
trict of Tokyo as a whole 
more vigorously  prose- 
cute aggressive evangelistic 
work?” This was the subject to which 
most time and thought were given at 
the Council of the Missionary District 
of Tokyo held on April 16th-17th. The 
bishop’s report showed growth all along 
. the line, with the exception of the num- 
ber of women baptized. The confirma- 
tions numbered sixty more than in the 
preceding year. The council by resolu- 
tion expressed its gratitude for the life 
and work of the late Rev. John Liggins, 
the first missionary in modern time to 
live in Japan, and the late Rev. Arthur 
Lloyd, whose service in Japan will never 
be forgotten. 
On the two days following the ad- 
journment of the council Bishop Me- 
Kim met with the thirty or more mem- 


bers of the foreign staff. Grouped to- 
gether they presented a striking con- 
trast to the position of the isolated mis- 
sionary who sometimes finds himself the 
only representative of the Church amid 
a million or more non-Christians. The 
conference devoted a large part of its 
time to the discussion of the best. meth- 
ods of training Japanese women for 
Chureh work, and for service as kinder- 
gartners. This latter need has come to 
be recognized in the late years more 
clearly than ever before. The kinder- 
garten is one of the best ways of reach- 
ing the heart of the people, but to do 
this it must be a good kindergarten. <A 
poor one is worse than none. A good 
kindergarten proceeds entirely from a 
good teacher. It is hoped soon to add 
to the training-school at Sendai a de- 
partment for the training of kinder- 
gartners. 


RELIEF MAP OF THE WESTERN PART OF THE UNITED STATES 
Observe how the mountain ranges cluster in western Colorado and eastern Utah 


ON THE SHORES OF THE GREAT 
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ROM whatever direction you ap- 
proach it, Salt Lake is a sur- 
prise and a pleasure; particu- 
larly if after having crossed the 

desert you come all at once upon this 
land of pleasantness and bounty, with 
its trees, green fields and comfortable 
homes, set in the midst of forbidding 
mountains and desolate wastes. 
Whatever one may say concerning the 


LAKE 


Mormon people, they must be given 
large credit for the intrepidity of their 
early leaders and the astonishing in- 
dustry with which the plans of these 
pioneers were carried into execution. 
It is to the Mormons that we must 
eredit the first serious settlement of the 
far West. It was they who first demon- 
strated that it was a land to be inhab- 
ited, when, following that shrewd, in- 
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domitable, unscrupulous leader of men, 
Brigham Young, they crossed the 
prairies in 1847. Here in a desert 
valley of Utah, on the shore of a great 
salt sea, they found in imagination 
their paradise, and set about translating 
that vision into reality. Their example 
in irrigation and dry farming, but even 
more in’ the courage and patience which 
wrests treasures from the desert, was a 
most valuable one. 

What they found was practically an 
arid land. Throughout the greater 
part of it the scanty rainfall had failed 
to awaken the fertile forces of nature 
which lay hidden in the soil. Its vast 
plains were treeless; its mountains 
rugged and forbidding. Soon men stal- 
wart and hopeful found it a great coun- 
try in which to live. Locked up in the 
soil there were inexhaustible treasures 
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of fertility. The lush grasses and the 
exuberant vegetation along its streams 
proved this. In fertile spots agricul- 
tural settlements began; creeping out 
ever more and more into the surround- 
ing desert, and planting centres of civ- 
ilization. Soon it was realized that the 
most forbidding of the land needed 
only water to be transformed, and be- 
fore long the stern mountains which had 


‘added only grandeur to the landscape 


were called upon to supply this great 
necessity. The day of irrigation had be- 
gun. 

A picture accompanies this article 
which exhibits the conquest of the des- 
ert. In the foreground may be seen 
the gray sage-brush grown on land un- 
touched by water. Just beyond the wire 
fence, however, irrigation has touched 
the soil with its magic, and there amid 


THE RESULT OF IRRIGATION 


In the foreground is the sagebrush desert. Just beyond the fence is a field with four crops 
of alfalfa; three are in the stacks and the fourth is waiting to be cut 
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the green of a growing crop stand the 
stacks of alfalfa from three preceding 
crops raised in one year on the same 
land. The crop shown on the ground 
will also be cut before the winter. Such 
things as these demonstrate the possi- 
bilities of what has sometimes seemed 
to be a forbidding country, and are the 
incentive which draws men to make 
their homes in the midst of the desert. 


HH. 


Salt Lake City was twenty years old 
before the Church was much more than 
heard of within its borders. Once Bish- 
op J. C. Talbot visited it, during the 
period of the Civil War, but he found 
no chance to commend the Church to 
its inhabitants. Outdoor preaching was 
forbidden and no one would rent him a 
house. He was greatly oppressed by the 
growth of Mormonism, yet gave the fol- 
lowing testimony: “Outwardly this is 
the most moral, orderly and quiet city 
I have ever seen. No saloon, gambling 
den or evil house exists in this com- 
munity of 15,000 souls; yet the inner 
life is most shocking to the Christian 
sense.” 

One cannot visit or write of Salt 
Lake without thinking of our great 
pioneer, Bishop Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, 
the present Presiding Bishop of the 
Church. Twenty years after Brigham 
Young led his first band of settlers into 
this desert valley, Bishop Tuttle came 
to bring the message of Christ “as this 
Church hath received the same.” For 
twenty years he was a well-known figure 
along the trails and among the camps 
of the desert and the mountains. Every 
stage-driver knew and welcomed him, 
curbing his usual string of oaths when 
the bishop sat beside him in his favorite 
place. In spite of his engaging person- 
ality he found little welcome in Utah 
for the “Gentile” and still less for his 
religion. It was a long process of over- 
coming prejudice and winning con- 
fidence. 

But he found many manly ways of 
winning a welcome. Early in his epis- 
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copate he 
chanced to be 
in Helena, 
Mont._f 0 r 
he had charge 
of Montana 
and _ Idaho 
as well as 
Utah—on the 
night when a 
great co n- 
flagra- 
tion swept 
the town. It 
was a rabble 
of huts, tents 
and hovels without fire protection. The 
midwinter cold had frozen the only 
stream, and a biting wind fanned the 
flames.. Dwelling houses and _ shops 
were swept away, but when the fire ap- 
proached the warehouses in which were 
sheltered the food stuffs designed to 
feed practically the whole territory, men 
realized that to the terrors of the con- 
flagration might be added the deeper 
horrors of slow starvation; for a thou- 
sand miles of plain and mountain in- 
tervened between them and the nearest 
source of supplies. It was then that 
three men emerged into leadership. 
Under their direction blankets were 
placed upon the buildings and kept wet 
by water, ice and balls of snow. Stand- 
ing upon the roofs the leaders braved 
the fire and smoke and freezing wind. 
All night long they fought—and they 
won their battle. When the sun rose 
the fire had been stayed, and as the 
crowd below gazed upward at the three 
who stood high on the parapet of the 
building where the fire had stopped they 
saw—begrimed with smoke, their hair 
and beards singed, their hands bleeding 
and clothing ragged—three well-known 
figures. On the right stood Bitter Root 
Bill, a noted desperado; on the left was 
Gentle Joe, the leading gambler, and be- 
tween them Daniel Sylvester Tuttle, 
Bishop of Montana, Idaho and Utah. 
The methods which Bishop Tuttle 
adopted and practised in Utah were ef- 
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fective. He determined to minister to 
the immediate needs of the people. 
There was no hospital in all that moun- 
tain country, and only three physicians 
for 15,000 people. Therefore a _ first 
work was the founding of St. Mark’s 
Hospital at Salt Lake, which has been 
in all the years since an effective wit- 
ness for practical Christianity. Day- 
schools for Mormon boys and girls, who 
had at that time little opportunity for 
any sort of education worth the name, 
were opened by the -bishop’s helpers. 
When at the end of twenty years he ac- 
cepted the bishopric of Missouri the 
three communicants which he found 
in Salt Lake had become 300, and 
in his schools 3,000 boys and girls 
had been taught. How many lives the 
hospital had saved, and how many 
broken bodies it had made whole, can- 
not be told, but it is good to know that 
the spirit of sympathy and helpfulness 
which Bishop Tuttle exhibited—tfre- 
quently in sharp contrast to the bitter- 
ness and the denunciations of other 
Christian missionaries in Utah—have 


THE GREAT MORMON TABERNACLE AT SALT 
LAKH CITY 


On account of the peculiar structure of this building 
it is impossible to gain an idea of its size 
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marked and still mark our work at Salt 
Lake under Bishop Spalding. 


Il. 


The Salt Lake City of to-day is very 
different from that frontier town in 
which Bishop. Tuttle landed forty-five 
years ago. JT orty-five years, to a west- 
ern town of ambitions, is the equivalent 
of a hundred years in other parts of the 
country. 

Over the transcontinental railways 
one rolls out of the desert into the 
midst of a fair city, for which snow- 
capped mountains form a background. 
The wide streets are lined with shade 
trees and the houses breathe an air of 
comfort and content. Modern business 
blocks are everywhere, and it is evident 
that Gentile energy is capturing at 
least a considerable portion of trade 
from the Zion Co-operative Stores—the 
commercial agent of the Mormon 
Church which used to hold a monopoly. 

Of course the great sight of the place 
is the square in which are situated the 
sacred buildings of Mormonism—the 
tabernacle, the temple and 
other lesser buildings. The 
temple none but Mormons 
ever enter, but the taber- 
nacle—which at a distance 
looks something like an im- 
mense foot-ball eut in half 
and laid on the ground—is 
open to all. It is one of the 
most remarkable buildings 
in the world. Certainly 
there can be few like it; 
indeed, one would not wish 
for many. Jt seems the out- 
ward symbol of the Mormon 
religion—strong, severe and 
practical, but thoroughly 
material and “of the earth, 
earthy.” Neither without 
nor within is there so much 
as a suggestion of real 
beauty. The great organ is 
wonderful and every day 
vast crowds are admitted to 
hear it. It is handled 


ST. MARK’S HOSPITAL, SALT LAKE CITY 
When it was founded, St. Mark’s was the only hospital in all the intermountain country 


by expert musicians and admits of 
astonishing variations. This at least 
is beauty, but as the writer sat looking 
down from the gallery upon the rows of 
seats where thousands gather for the 
bald Mormon worship, and upon the 
lesser rows on the platform where sit 
the priests, the bishops and other mem- 
bers of the hierarchy, it was hard to be- 
lieve that this was a church; particu- 
larly when one noted the row of gener- 
ous and solid brass spittoons placed be- 
fore the seats of the ministering priest- 
hood. 

No visit to Salt Lake would be com- 
plete without a sight of the lake itself, 
so one travels out on the trolley passing 
the salt meadows upon which the water 
of the lake is allowed to evaporate, leay- 
ing behind it a salt deposit many feet 
deep, which is shovelled into piles, look- 
ing like the snow of the western bliz- 
zard, though not so white. The water 
is 26 per cent. salt. We see also the 
smoking refinery which turns out 40,000 
tons of salt a year, and supplies most of 
the states north of the Missouri River 
with that commodity. 

Reaching the shore we find an im- 
mense bathing and ‘dancing pavilion 


erected at a cost of $350,000. Of course 
we shall want to bathe, knowing that we 
have before us an unique experience. 
For, all proverbs to the contrary, here 
is water in which we can neither sink 
nor swim. The only danger to be 
avoided is that of letting your feet gv 
up and your head down; some part of 
you will float, but it is better to keep 
your breathing apparatus uppermost. 
Flying above the waters of the lake 
we notice swarms of beautiful gulls. 
These are protected by law, and the rea- 
son for this protection forms an inter- 
esting and beautiful story. In the 
pioneer days of 1848 nearly 2,000 Mor- 
mons, utterly exhausted and well-nigh 
despairing, watched anxiously — their 
growing crops on 5,000 acres of desert 
land. Food was so scarce that they had 
to eat the roots of plants and thistle- 
tops. Just as the welcome green life 
was breaking through the virgin soil, 
legions of black crickets poured down 
from the mountains, devouring as they 
came, and leaving bare the broad fields 
which had promised such rich abun- 
dance. Horror-stricken, the people 
worked desperately to destroy the pests, 
but it seemed that their numbers only 
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increased. Starvation stared the set- 
tlers in the face. Then they knelt in 
prayer, and lo! like an answer from 
heaven, came flocks of the white-winged 
gulls. Day after day these friendly 
birds carried on their war against the 
insects. The crops were saved, and the 
gulls have ever since been held sacred 
among the Mormons. Even a “seagull 
monument” has been erected to com- 
memorate these feathered friends-in- 
need. 


AL. 


But in spite of all that may be told 
of mountain and landscape and great 
salt sea, the most conspicuous and in- 
sistent feature of Utah is that amazing 
religion popularly called Mormonism, 
but which takes to itself the title “The 
Church of Jesus Christ of the Latter- 
Day Saints.” Though it thus bears a 
Christian title, some of its features 
strongly remind one of Mohammedanism. 

In the first place, it is a missionary 
religion of a most active type. Every 
young man when he reaches a certain 
age may, and probably will, be told by 
the church authorities that he is ex- 
pected to go at his own expense for two 
years aS a missionary into such part of 
this or any other country as they may 
choose to send him. It is this policy 
that plants Mormon elders in so many 
of our large and small towns, and scat- 
ters them in the lands abroad. 

Secondly, it is a religion of material- 
ism. Its promises and rewards, its 
hopes and visions, are all of the most 
concrete and definite sort. To the Mor- 
mon teacher God is a very large and 
powerful Man, and the “saints” will 
themselves become gods in another life. 
There is practically nothing of spiritu- 
ality or exalted vision. 

An example of this materialism, and 
also of the unscrupulous shrewdness of 
their first leader, Brigham Young, is 
seen in the following: 

“Tt is said that a Welshman with one 
leg had been converted on the promise 
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that Brigham could cause a new leg to 
grow. He reached Salt Lake, and 
forthwith presented himself at the ‘Zion 
House Office,’ and was confronted by 
the great man. ‘So you want a new leg, 
do you? said Brigham. ‘Well, I can 
give it to you; but remember that all 
the attributes you have in this life will 
be resurrected at the last day. Now, you 
have already had two legs, and if I 
create for you a third, in eternity you 
will be a monstrosity, and will have 
three legs. Besides you are already old 
and cannot live much longer. Choose 
therefore between a new leg here and 
three in heaven.’ The poor fellow nat- 
urally decided to be content with one 
leg here that he might have only two 
hereafter.” 

Imagine such a thing being told of 
one who has placed himself at the head 
of the religion of his people and calls 
himself the “prophet, seer and revelator 
of the Lord”! 

Out of all this materialism there have 
grown revolting features of Mormon- 
ism. These are too well known to need 
further mention, but it is only fair to 
acknowledge the wonderful organization 
of the Mormon Church, the powerful 
appeal it makes to its people and the 
perfect satisfaction which most of them 
find in its teachings. 

Bishop Tuttle found much to admire 
in these people and summarized the im- 
pressions of thirty years in the follow- 
ing words: “If one considers the relig- 
ious earnestness that belief in revela- 
tion begets, an earnestness nourished 
and perpetuated by prayer and atten- 
dance on divine ordinances, and made 
deep and strong by self-sacrifice in the 
giving of tithes of money, of time and 
of strength in missionary work, one will 
not be surprised to find in Mormonism 
an amazing vigor, even though for 
forty-four years it crucified the nature 
of woman, for thirty-four years defied 
the laws of the land, and in all its exist- 
ence has seemed little more than a 
laughing stock to the intelligence of 
mankind.” 
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A SCHOOL OF THE PROPHETS 
By the Reverend John W. Nichols 


T is no exaggeration to say that the 
~ Shanghai School for Catechists, 
which Bishop Graves dedicated on 
Easter Day, is one of the most 
important foundations the Church has 
made in China. Plainly the growth of 
the Chinese Church must bear at least 
some proportion to the number of its 
evangelists, pastors and teachers. A 
eatechist school is an attempt to provide 
that every man who desires to preach 
Christ shall have the best aid in prepa- 
ration that the Church can give and 
that he can receive. With one such 
school in Hankow for Mandarin-speak- 
ing Chinese, and one in the District of 
Shanghai for the millions that speak 
the “Wu” dialect, the Church’s mission 
in China is now able to use every man 
that offers, with the guarantee that 
neither the man nor the cause shall suf- 
fer for lack of training. 

Therefore the event was of real im- 
portance when, after a celebration of 
the Holy Eucharist and a sermon by 
Dr. Pott, fourteen clergy, many cate- 
chists and a large number of students 


marched with the bishop to the new 
building, where one by one the main 
rooms, and finally the whole building, 
were set apart for their special use with 
prayer and thanksgiving. 

The complete plant consists of three 
buildings. The main building has 
twelve bedrooms which hold two men 
each, and could hold three if necessary; 
office, assembly, dining and _ reading 
rooms, and three class rooms, besides 
kitchen and out-buildings. The two 
other buildings are residences; one oc- 
cupied by the principal and one by the 


Chinese headmaster. The cost has 
been: School, $5,000; the residences, 
$4,100 and $1,900 each; a total of 
$11,000. 


It is not without significance that the 


.school reaches its completion just at 


this time. The world knows that the 
hours of advance are striking on 
China’s slow old clock as if the mechan- 
ism had gone mad and would make up 
for the past by striking from hence- 
forth an hour every minute. China is 
catching up; and there is no doubt that 
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many who have till now looked on work 
in China as an attempt to start an un- 
willing elephant, will have to take care 
lest they be bowled over in the onward 
rush of the now well-energized beast. 
Signs are not lacking that even the 
religious side of China is quickening 
under the new conditions. Not to 
speak of Christian advance in prestige 
and influence through the Revolution, 
there is evidence that the Buddhist or- 
ganization is feeling its need of adjust- 
ment and revival. It was noticeable 
that at the inauguration of President 
Yuan the Buddhist hierarchy in Pekin 
took a prominent, though it could hard- 
ly be called an important part. On the 
way to a session of the Anglican Synod 
at St. John’s University in April, I 
passed for the thousandth time a temple 
which I have chiefly noticed in the past 


THE REV. T. M. TAUNG, HEADMASTER OP 
THE SCHOOL, AND HIS WIFE 
AND CHILD, 


A School of the Prophets 


for its closed doors and sublime lifeless- 
ness. But this time, behold! an open 
door with priests entering, and at the 
side a new sign, and on the sign the 
writing “Headquarters of the Buddhist 
Chureh”! I have reliable information 
that in Nanking the Buddhists have 
spened a “Propagation Office”—a sort of 
Church Missions House! Again in the 
North China Daily News of April 17th 
appeared the notice of a lecture that a 
Buddhist monk had delivered before the 
International Institute, and immediate- 
ly following this really remarkable item 
of news: 


A Buddhist “revival” has been 
started in Shanghai. At the many 
meetings which have been held va- 
rious phases of the faith have been 
expounded to those who are likely to 
continue the revival among the peo- 
ple by means of lectures and ad- 
dresses. One audience listened pa- 
tiently for three and a half hours to 
a lecturer who had specially come 
down from Peking. <A feature of 
the meetings has been that many 
women have attended the lectures 
and have made use of books on the 
various subjects dealt with. 


What all this means for the future of 
Chinese Buddhism one would hesitate 
to say. It seems an almost superhuman 
task to regenerate a faith that is bur- 
dened with such a combination of ig- 
norance and apathy as is presented by 
the Buddhist priesthood, and in which 
whatever purer elements there may be 
are buried deep in overlying supersti- 
tions. 

But the interest for the Christian 
missionary is intense. Something has 
started a new life, or at least galvanism, 
in a Chinese form of religion that has 
heretofore been regarded as being in 
well-nigh hopeless decrepitude. It can- 
not be doubted that the work and evi- 
dent suecess of Christian work in China 
have borne a large part in this moving 
of the dry bones. If we can satisfy our- 
selves that Buddhism has begun to 
move, we have the earnest of a supreme 
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victory, for we have at last touched the 
soul of China and seen it move—that 
soul which, if it has not been denied to 
exist, has at least been popularly sup- 
posed to be beyond the reach of men 
from the West. 

But if Chinese Buddhism revives 
there will ke a new and weighty opposi- 
tion to Christianity. What then? I 
think one may safely answer that noth- 


ing could be more stimulating to the 
Chinese Christian community, that 
nothing is more needed at the present 
time than an intelligent religious “op- 
position.” It is a fact often noticed 
that as yet the Chinese Church has pro- 
duced almost no literature worth men- 
tioning. The reason is chiefly that the 
Chinese Christian has nothing to make 
him think. He does not defend or de- 
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velop his faith, because no one ever at- 
tacks or questions it as a faith. Perse- 
cution and hindrance there have been in 
plenty—but never from a rational or 
philosophical base. We have had a hun- 


dred years in which to transmit the 
faith; the Church has had a hundred 
years of infancy. If the time has come 
for the infancy to end, and for the child 
to begin to think for itself, for the 
Church in China to really make its own 
that which it has received, we can only 
rejoice; thanking God for His wise pro- 
vision for the past and for His spurring 
on which is to come. 

And, if these signs of the times have 

WHOSE 

E was the hard-working rector of 

a small country parish, and it 

was easy to guess that many 

burdens and perplexities rested 

upon him. His people were of small, or 

only moderate means, and of thrifty 

habits. Faithful, conscientious Church 

folk, living in a rather narrow environ- 

ment, the nearest need looked very large 

to them. The repair and improvement 

of the church, the salary of the rector, 

even the stated diocesan assessments and 

offerings, were regularly, if not cheer- 
fully, met. 

Then there came what sounded like an 
alien call. The Board of Missions wrote 
this rector, asking what he and his peo- 
ple could do for the widest and most 
urgent part of the King’s business, and 
the rector replied, “It is impossible for 
us to help your work.” 

Of course he did not mean it; but that 
was what he said. Perhaps he was tired 
and discouraged; perhaps he was afraid 
of his people. Could he have imagined 
that the call of missions had less force 
than that of the coal bill or the building 
fund? Could he not understand how 
his people needed the wider horizon and 
the larger sympathy, and how great a 
blessing it would be to bring them with- 
in touch of the modern Pentecost, and 
give them a chance to share in a great 
campaign ? 


Work? 


been rightly read, one may thankfully 
say that the mission of our branch of 
the Church is as ready, humanly speak- 
ing, as any mission can be for such a 
new call forward. In each of our two 
great colleges is a divinity-school, and 
at each end of her allotted territory a 
school of large capacity and simple aim 
for the training of those whom Christ 
shall call to be His apostles, prophets, 
evangelists, pastors and teachers. What 
has been done needs but one thing 
more: “The glorious majesty of the Lord 
our God be upon us! Prosper Thou the 
work of our hands upon us! O prosper 
Thou our handiwork!’ 


WORK? 


The root of his trouble revealed itself, 
all unconsciously, in the wording of his 
reply, “It is impossible,” he said, “for us 
to help your work.” Whose work? Ah! 
there it is! This larger mission, this 
supreme business of the Church of 
Christ, made no personal call to the man, 
and so could make none to his people. 
It might. be interesting; it doubtless was 
important, but—it was the work of a 
Missionary Board. His work and his 
people’s—at least all for which any real 
obligation was felt or acknowledged—lay 
within the bounds of the little parish, or 
at most within the diocese of which that 
parish was a part. 

How different would have been the sig- 
nificance, and how different might also 
have been the response, had he thought 
of it as “our work.” But had he said 
“our Master’s work”—what then? 

We are all more or less like the good 
rector whose words we have quoted. If 
we are still saying “your work,” what 
wonder that we find it difficult to give 
even small sums for a thing seemingly 
so remote. But when the day comes 
that the whole Church shall say “His 
work,” and shall recognize that the 
preaching of the Gospel in all the world 
is the great mission which our Master has 
committed to us, letters of appeal will no 
longer need to be written, and mission- 
ary apportionments may be forgotten. 
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MAP OF THE MISSIONARY DISTRICT OF CAPE PALMAS, WHICH INCLUDES ALL OF THE LIBERIAN REPUBLIC. 
AREA 43,000 SQUARE MILES, ABOUT EQUAL TO PENNSYLVANIA 


IN THE LEEWARD COUNTIES OF LIBERIA 


Bishop Ferguson during February visited two counties in Liberia 
and from his account of his journey the following notes are gathered: 


T. MARK’S Church, Harper, in 
Maryland County, celebrated its 
sixty-first anniversary early in 

. January. This mission was 

founded by Bishop John Payne in 1851, 
and was the scene of the work of well- 
known pioneer missionaries, such as the 
Revs. Hugh Roy Scott, C. C. Hoffman 
and J. W. C. Duerr. J succeeded the 
last named in 1860, and my son, the 
Rey. Samuel D. Ferguson, Jr., is the 
present rector. It was therefore espe- 
cially pleasing to me to celebrate this 
anniversary, and also to observe the 
progress which is being made. The par- 
ish is now engaged in building a church 
nearly double the size of the first St. 
Mark’s, and the people are trying to 


raise the money for it among them- 
selves. This prevents rapid progress. 

Sunday, February 4th, was the prin- 
cipal day of the celebration. I then or- 
dained Mr. Methuselah H. Gibson, son 
of the late Rev. R. H. Gibson, who for 
many years was on the staff of the 
mission. 

Connected with this visitation and 
celebration another significant forward 
step was taken in the consecration of the 
James M. Thomson Memorial Chapel, 
erected for work among natives residing 
as squatters in the suburbs of Harper. 
The chapel is named for the colored lay- 
man who began the work of the Church 
in Liberia at Mt. Vaughan, March Ist, 
1836, where he opened a school con- 
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sisting of seven native children. The 
chapel is served by Mr. H. Too Wesley, 
a Gedebo merchant, under the superin- 
tendence of the rector, and Mr. A. F. 
Tubman, a young lawyer and a vestry- 
man of St. Mark’s Church, has volun- 
teered to teach night-school here for one 
year without charge. 

I officiated also in the Graway, 
Cavalla and Rocktown — sub-districts. 
On Sunday, February 11th, in the latter 
place, twenty-eight were presented for 
baptism and an equal number for con- 
firmation—all save one being converts 
from heathenism. Before leaving Rock- 
town I was taken to a spot chosen for a 
boarding-school, accompanied by the 
king. and chiefs. It is a beautiful ele- 
vation in full view of Harper, about 
eight miles away. Although the site is 
now under cultivation they are willing 
to make the sacrifice and let us have it 
for the school. Experience has taught 
that little can be accomplished at such 
a station without a good _boarding- 
school, and although the financial ques- 
tion stares me in the face I am deter- 
mined to put forth efforts in that 
direction. 

The total number confirmed in Mary- 
land County during this visitation was 
seventy-six. 

From here I went by steamer north- 
westward, some one hundred and fifty 
miles along the coast, to Grand Bassa 
County, where two notable events took 
place: the ordination of Mr. W. A. 
Greenfield to the diaconate, in St. 
Luke’s Church, Edina, on February 22d, 
and the consecration of the new St. 
John’s Church, at Lower Buchanan, 
which took place on Sunday, February 
25th. Mr. Russell, our youngest clergy- 
man, is carrying on the work here with 
commendable zeal. Anyone who doubts 
the willingness of our people to help 
themselves, or the advancement they are 
making in self-support, should inspect 
this large and fine edifice, built and fur- 
nished without foreign aid. Nor is this 
the only place where such effort is being 
made. 


In the Leeward Counties of Liberia 


In addition to the places already men- 
tioned, I visited Upper Buchanan and 
Tobacconnee Station. To the latter I 
went by sea in an open sailboat. Ser- 
vices were held in the heathen villages, 
with baptism and confirmation. On the 
following day we re-embarked and went 
down to the new branch station called 
Nito, where a number of candidates 
for baptism and confirmation were pre- 
sented. In these two places thirty were 
baptized and twenty-five confirmed. The 
trip back from Nito was not agreeable, 
as the wind had changed so that, instead 
of making the journey in two hours, we 
were on the ocean from four o’clock 
Saturday afternoon until midnight. I 
took part in the services of ‘Sunday, and 
on Monday returned by steamer to 
Monrovia. 

During my three weeks’ visitation in 
these two counties a total of fifty-eight 
persons were baptized and 108 con- 


firmed. 
1 


ISHOP MOUNSEY, of Labuan and 
Sarawak, whose diocese covers a 
large part of Malaysia, including the 
great island of Borneo, has recently 
challenged English laymen to visit his 
diocese and other distant outposts of 
the Church of England. He is no doubt 
voicing the experience of many other 
missionary bishops when he says: “I 
may pour out my soul on an English 
platform. I often produce very little ef- 
fect on my hearers and leave them luke- 
warm, almost untouched by my heat.” 
He is convinced, however, that, if the 
people could see and know the facts as 
he sees and knows them, they would all 
be equally “redhot,” even though their 
lives are cast in prosaic England. There- 
fore he asks that a commission of level- 
headed laymen, men of business, should 
go to the front. “It is not a question of 
sentiment I am raising,” he says, “but 
of business. If this mission work is 
worth doing at all, it is worth doing 
well. There is no use playing with mis- 
sions. The work needs serious business 
effort.” 


SOME OF THE LITTLE POTTERY PIGS. 


AN EASTER PIG-KILLING 
By M. G. Aves 


HERE was an Easter pig-killing 
at St. Mark’s Sunday-school, 
Guadalajara, Mex. We are so 
far from New York that we do 

not receive the little mite-boxes sent out 
from the Missions House, and when 
they do come they are so late that Lent 
and Easter have long since passed. On 
Quinquagesima Sunday our school was 
opened with a short talk on Lent and 
its self-denial, by our good rector, the 
Rey. Allan L. Burleson. Then each 
scholar and teacher received in place of 
a mite-box a little pig. Funny little 
pottery pigs they were, some _ black, 
some with white spots, some smooth and 
some woolly. We were told to feed our 
pigs and fatten them, not with corn but 
with centavos and dimes, and on 
Easter Day we were to bring the little 
pigs, each child killing his own, so that 
the centavos it contained might be sent 
to New York and from there go all 
over the world to help bring other little 
children to the knowledge of the Christ 
Child. Nor was this all—as they put 
in their pennies the children were to 
say: “Thy kingdom come.” For no 
money could go upon God’s errand un- 
less it were winged with prayer. 

Each Sunday the children were re- 


minded of their pigs and asked if they 
were getting fat. There was great in- 
terest when on Easter afternoon the 
pigs were brought to Sunday-school. 
After the opening service of hymns and 
collects and a short talk and catechis- 
ing, a table was brought and a knife 
laid on it. Each child brought up his 
pig and “killed it.” When the “pork” 


was reckoned up it was found that we 


had nearly eighteen pesos from fourteen 
children. This will seem a small sum, 
but times are hard, everyone feels un- 
settled, and the children had very few 
extra centavos. But the giving of what 
they had made the children very happy. 


1 


HE China Press prints an interest- 
ing page of pictures illustrating 
famine relief work in central China. 
The photographs were taken by Mr. OC. 
D. Jameson, the Red Cross Society en- 
gineer. He pays a fine tribute to the 
skill with which the missionaries are 
meeting the situation, not only in dis- 
tributing famine relief, but in directing 
the work of the 120,000 men who are 
employed in building dikes around the 
river banks in the provinces of Kiangsu 
and Anhui, 
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HOW MAINE DETERMINED TO HAVE A 
SHARE IN CHINA’S PROGRESS 


By the Reverend S. H. Lrttell 


HE Diocese of Maine can hard- 
ly be called wealthy. Real ef- 
forts are required there to 
meet the local diocesan obliga- 

tions; and yet the Church people of 
Maine would not let pass the opportu- 
nity of having a share officially in the 
development of that part of the one 
world-wide Kingdom which is in China. 

The facts of the Church’s progress in 
the New China seemed too forceful and 
convincing to be overlooked, and as a 
means of converting the sceptical, con- 
firming the hesitating, and strengthening 
the faithful, too valuable to neglect as 
a great educational opportunity. So 
Bishop Codman determined to make 
this year’s convention notably mission- 
ary, and to use the China field as the 
means of enlarging the view and in- 
creasing the interest of his people. He 
arranged that the speaker from China 
should have no fewer than six occasions 
in which to present in various aspects 
the political, social and religious situa- 
tion in the new republic. A mass meet- 
ing at the cathedral, an hour in the 
midst of the official programme of the 
convention, addresses ‘to diocesan organ- 
izations—the Church Club, the Junior 
Auxiliary and the Woman’s Auxiliary— 
as well as to the men of the cathedral 
parish, reached the leading Churchmen 
from many points of Maine. 

The outcome of the bishop’s plan was 
not only to give the entire convention 
a prevailing missionary color, but to 
lead both men and women to rise up 
spontaneously and offer to use their 
new vision and inspiration for the ex- 
tension of the Church abroad in a 
definite way. 

The women decided to ask every 
member of the Auxiliary of the diocese 
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to give a dollar above all other obliga- 
tions for the special needs of China at — 
this critical time; and the laymen, not 
to be outdone, divided up the diocese 
among themselves and started an or- 
ganized campaign of education. They 
determined to’send a letter, containing 
the striking facts about China and the 
Church, to every Churchman in Maine; 
and, in order that the matter should be- 
come personal, to ask each one also for 
a dollar for the New-China Fund. The 
labor involved is not small, but the men 
believe that the chance of arousing the 
Church, by means of the Chinese mis- 
sion work and the interesting move- 
ments going on in China at present, is 
too great to be lost; and that, even if no 
large amount of money is secured, the 
educational value of putting informa- 
tion into the hands of every man, and 
the privilege of having, as a diocese, 
part in the life of the Chinese Holy 
Catholic Churech,—‘Chung Hwa Sheng 
Kung Hui,”’—are too great and too un- 
usual to miss. Maine will find, through 
this personal effort, blessings of en- 
larged faith, clearer vision and joyous 
service in ways she never anticipated at 
the time when she determined that a 
practical outcome should spring from 
her splendid enthusiasm. 


1 


HE Journal of the African Society 
says that “the mission schools are 
creating an educated class of civil ser- 
vants, skilled artisans, telegraph opera- 
tors and agriculturists who will be of in- 
estimable advantage to the development 
of Negro Africa. Practically nothing 
of this kind comes from out the teach- 
ing of Islam.” 


NEWS AND NOTES 


WING to the disturbances in Cuba — 


Bishop Knight has felt it neces- 
sary to postpone the convocation of the 
district, which had been appointed to 
meet in Havana the second week in 


June. 
1 


HE Sundry Civil Service Bill now 
before the House of ‘Representa- 
tives contains a proposed appropriation 
of $12,000 “for the suppression of the 
traffic in intoxicating liquors among the 
natives of Alaska, to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of the In- 
terior.” 
1 


HE Rev. Heber Hamilton has been 
elected the first bishop for the 
newly-created missionary district in 
Japan which is to be the special respon- 
sibility of the Church in Canada. Mr. 
Hamilton was graduated from Toronto 
University in 1885, after a  distin- 
guished career as a student. He began 
to study law, but soon decided to pre- 
pare for the ministry. His theological 
course was taken at Wycliffe College 
and was as brilliant as his university 
eareer. He went to Japan in 1892. 


1 


T the annual council of the Diocese 
A of Florida, Bishop Weed referred 
to the possibility of the portion of the 
state west of the Apalachicola River be- 
ing set off as a missionary district. 


1 


HROUGH the inability of the 

’ Board of Missions to obtain the 
usual authoritative statement concern- 
ing clergymen receiving partial support 
from the appropriations of the Board to 
the District of Eastern Oregon, the con- 
gregations of St. Paul’s, the Dalles, and 
The Redeemer, Pendleton, were made 
to appear as having received aid in the 
support of their clergymen last year. 
This does them serious injustice, as 


both congregations have for some years 
been entirely independent of any aid 
from the General Board of Missions. 


1 


PRESBYTERIAN medical mission- 
ary in Porto Rico tells of treating 
“a poor old man who had a carbuncle on 
his back as large as a good-sized hand; 
he came to the office once a day for his 
dressing; he had no one at home to care 
for him, living alone, and for food noth- 
ing but green bananas. Will some one 
at home eat green bananas for a week 
and nothing else and then report on the 
feelings, enjoyment and results?” 


1 


PRESBYTERIAN congregation in 
Rye, N. Y., provided equipment for 

a mission hospital in Mayaguez, Porto 
Rico, and continues to supply the money 
for its maintenance and work each year. 


1 


HE Cuban government has declined 
to issue permits for cock fights 
except on Sundays and holidays. 


1 


R. THEODORE L. PENNEL, a 
distinguished physician connected 
with the work of the Church Mission- 
ary Society in India, died recently at 
his post in the effort to save the life of 
a colleague. When he volunteered for 
missionary service, he was asked why 
he wished to become a missionary. His 
reply was: “My parents brought me up 
for that work, and taught me as far 
back as I can remember that there was 
more work to be done for God abroad 
than at home, and this impression has 
been strengthened by what little I have 
seen of the world and work since. That 
it is my plain duty to work in what 
way I can for the advancement of the 
Kingdom of God I have never seen ade- 
quate reason to doubt, since I first 
learned ‘Thy Kingdom come.’ ” 
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Progress is the order of the day in Arizona: 


ONFIRMATIONS during the past 
year have been twice as large as 
during the preceding year. The num- 
ber of Sunday-school pupils and teach- 
ers has almost doubled. There are 
twice as many branches of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary as formerly. Baptisms have 
increased 60 per cent. The _ seven- 
teen congregations have increased to 
twenty-six. Bishop Atwood expects that 
Arizona will meet its apportionment in 
full. “The main thing in our work,” 
he says, “has been our fine set of clergy, 
not one of whom has left since I came 
here, and it is a great delight to see 
the fine comradeship that binds them to- 
gether and makes them enthusiastic in 
the work. While none of them is think- 
ing of leaving at the present time, yet I 
do not know how long we can keep some 
of them. No married clergyman has 
over $1,500.a year, and out of this each 
man has to pay more than $3800 for 
house rent. Arizona is sparsely settled 
and never will become like the great Pa- 
cific Coast States, yet I sometimes 
think that our Church ean get a hold 
here similar to that which it has in a 
state like Connecticut. But we must 
build churehes or chapels and guild 
houses combined, at once. We have 
built! three during the past year.” 


1 


Professor R. K. Rudra, of Delhi, India, speak- 
ing at the annual meeting of the Cambridge 
Mission to Delhi, in London, said: 


| AM an Indian Christian, who had 

an education in a (Government 
College, and came powerfully under 
modern influences. It is often said that 
Christian missionary work among the 
educated classes has been a failure. I 
ean tell you that it is not. I know ex- 
actly what is going on in my country, 
what the people are thinking, and I ean 
tell you from my own experience that 
the work is not a failure, in spite of the 
fact that there are not so many cases 
of individual conversions now as form- 
erly. The great contribution of the 


News and Notes 


missionary to India is the bringing of 
the sacred and inviolable personality of 
Jesus Christ. He is accepted by mil- 
lions in India as a great Prophet. 
Many acknowledge His supremacy. 
Scores of people read the gospels and 
frankly declare: “That is the Life to be 
copied.” I believe there is a Church 
which is latent, and that that Church 
will some day be made manifest, 
and that is what those who are critics 
cf Christian missions have failed to 
sce. 


1 


R. MATTHEW MAHORNER, a 
prominent Roman Catholic lay- 
man, of Mobile, Ala. says that the 
Roman communion “numbers over 
13,000,000 among the faithful in the 
States alone—an increase of nearly 400,- 
000 over the census of 1910 and a 
growth of over 4,000,000 in the past 
decade and practically double the Catholic 
population of the country of twenty 
years ago. ‘She has 18,000 priests, 13,936 
churches, fourteen archbishops, ninety- 
seven bishops, three cardinals, over 6,000 
students preparing for the priesthood, 
229 colleges for boys, 701 academies for 
girls and 289 asylums, where more than 
47,000 orphans have found a home.” 


1 


HERE is no more important field 
for the Church’s work in the West 
than that offered in connection with 
some of the great state educational in- 
stitutions. With wise foresight Bishop 
Brooke some time ago secured property 
in Norman, the seat of the Oklahoma 
State University. The house is being 
used as a Church home for women stu- 
dents, and has already more than justi- 
fied the venture. But unfortunately the 
bishop did not have funds to pay fully 
for the property (it is worth $6,000), or 
to equip the house as completely as he 
desires. For these purposes $3,000 will 
be needed. It is a pity to have vitally 
important work hampered for the lack 
of that amount. 


News and Notes 


PEAKING at the seventeenth an- 
nual convention of the Diocese of 
Los Angeles, Bishop Johnson pointed 
out the impracticability of the parish 
system in such conditions as obtain in 
that city. He was confident that there 
are large numbers of unattached com- 
municants who have come from eastern 
parishes. The priest-in-charge of one 
of the missions in a city which last 
year was credited with twenty-two com- 
municants, recently, as a result of per- 
sonal visitation, discovered 137 unat- 
tached communicants of the Church 
within four blocks of the mission. One 
of two things ought to be done, the 
bishop said. Either every parish should 
be adequately staffed so that systematic 
work could be done in canvassing neigh- 
borhoods and _ discovering communi- 
eants, or so much of the city as could 
not be worked satisfactorily under pres- 
ent conditions should be turned over to 
the bishop and his missionary commit- 
tee in order that the diocesan ma- 
chinery might be used to reach those 
who now seem to be beyond the reach of 
parochial effort. 


CORRESPONDENT offers a com- 

plete file of THe Spirit or Mis- 

sions from April, 1882, to date, which 

he is willing to give to any parish 

which may desire it for its missionary 
library. 


A Massachusetts clergyman writes: 
AM sending you ten cents in stamps, 
given to me by one of our parish- 
joners on June 8th, which was her one- 
hundredth birthday. It is probably the 
last money that she will give to the 
Church and she wants this money to go 
for General Missions. 


1 


One of our readers writes as follows: 
ENCLOSE cheque for one dollar, re- 
newal of subscription to the most 
encouraging and happifying magazine 
that I ever see. It is so good to read 
about people who are all actively doing 
good and getting the result they hope 


for! 
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HE fiscal year of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions closed 
March 31st. It was a banner year. 
The income reached the unprecedented 
total of $2,046,798. This, if we mistake 
not, puts the Presbyterian Board in the 
lead this year as having the largest in- 
come of any foreign mission board of 
the world. For the first time in its his- 
tory, it has passed the figures of the 
Church ‘Missionary Society of England. 
One notable feature of the year’s giving 
were the offerings of $596,000 from the 
women of the Presbyterian Church, 
aside from the gifts of the congrega- 
tions. The Sunday-schools gave $76,000 
for foreign missions. The Board began 
its work in 1837. The receipts for the 
first year were $44,548. 


1 


ISHOP SPALDING, of Utah, has 
B received a gift of $25,000 to be 
used for the purchase of land adjoining 
the University of Utah in Salt Lake: 
City, and the erection of a Church 
house. 

|| 


N his address to the convocation of 
the Missionary District of San Joa- 
quin, Bishop Sanford expressed the 
opinion that the advance the Church 
had made in that district during the 
past eighteen months had already justi- 
fied the action of the General Conven- 
tion in setting it apart. Ten years ago 
the total offerings for missionary work 
from the congregations within: the 
limits of what is now the District of 
San Joaquin were $1,800. When the 
district was set apart they were $4,900. 
For the year just closed they will be 
nearly $9,000. 
| 


HE Church of England Mission in 
Uganda now has 79,000 native ad- 
herents, an increase of 4,600 in the past 
year. In 1911 there were .6,051 persons 
baptized, of whom nearly 4,400 were 
adults. The offerings of native Chris- 
tians amounted to 47,064 rupees. 
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HREE of the fifteen men of the 
class of 1912 at Wycliffe College, 
Toronto, have offered for missionary ser- 
vice abroad. Several others are going 
into the Candian Northwest. Forty- 
seven undergraduates are to work in 
various Canadian mission fields during 
the summer. 


1 


HE Board of Missions has _ re- 

ceived and placed in the care of 

its Standing Committee on Trust 

Funds, for investment, the following 

most welcome addition to its permanent 

funds, the use of the income to be un- 
restricted: 


“THe Rosert Treat Paine Memoriau 
Funp 


“A gift from his children, Miss Ethel 
L. Paine (Boston), the Rev. George L. 
Paine (New Haven, Conn.), and Mrs. 
Charles K. Cummings (Boston)— 
$10,000.” 


News and Notes 


N May 12th, being the Fifth Sunday 
after Easter, Bishop Knight con- 
secrated the beautiful All Saints’ 
Church, Guantanamo, There were four 
services: the early celebration; the later 
service of consecration; one in the 
afternoon, which was attended by the 
Odd-Fellows, who were addressed by the 
bishop, and one at night. A class was 
also confirmed, presented by the priest- 
in-charge, the Rev. D. W. Bland. The 
building is in the old Spanish mission 
style of architecture, with its highly or- 
namented facade and its open bell 
tower. It is the most beautiful church 
we have in Cuba. Its old bell has had 
quite a history, having served for many 
years on a colonia, before being given 
to the congregation of All Saints’. 
The church is surrounded by an iron 
fence, imported from England at con- 
siderable expense. During the past 
twenty-one months there has been a 
marked advance in the prosperity of 
this mission; fifty persons have been 
added to the communicant list, and the 
offerings have increased materially. 


ALL SAINTS’ CHURCH, GUANTANAMO, CUBA 


FORWARD MOVEMENT NOTES 


IXTY men of St. Paul’s Church, 
Waco, Tex., present at a parish 
dinner in May, agreed by a rising vote 
that they would do everything in their 
power to enable the congregation to 
give at least $1,000 for general missions, 
So far this year the parish has given 
$559.30. In previous years the average 
has been about $150. 


VEN a parish in a missionary dis- 

trict can do great things with the 
every-member canvass. Witness All 
Saints’, McAlester, Okla., from which 
comes the report: “Under the old plan 
there were fifty-two regular subscribers. 
As a result of the canvass the parish in- 
come has been increased $30 a month.” 


1 


OR seventeen years prior to 1909, a 
certain Texas parish sent no offer- 
ings for the Church’s work at home and 
abroad. In 1909, a beginning was made 
with a gift of $16 from the Woman’s 
Auxiliary. From May Ist, 1911, to May 
1st, 1912, the parish gifts for diocesan 
and general missions totalled $1,200. 
Of this amount the Sunday-school gave 
$139; the Woman’s Auxiliary, $322; 
the Junior Auxiliary, $82, and the con- 
gregation $657. 

“What is the reason for this change?” 
asks the Department Secretary. He an- 
swers his own question: “The old story 
—the rector has a vision.” 


|| 

NE of the best ways of enlisting 
men in the service of the Church 
and in the extension of the Kingdom is 
by securing them as members of the 
committee to make an every-member 
canvass. The rector of a Philadelphia 
suburban congregation says: “Two men 
who are members of a city church dur- 
ing the winter and who canvassed there, 
were prompt to volunteer to do the same 
thing here, so satisfied were they of the 
good of the system, and so pleasant had 
been their actual experience with peo- 

ple.” 


ONGREGATIONAL committees to 
make the every-member canvass 
vary greatly in size and_ personnel. 
Grace Church, Plainfield, N. J., en- 
listed fifty men, who did a remarkably 
thorough bit of work; St. Joseph’s 
Church, West Pullman, IIl., on the other 
hand, had a canvassing committee com- 
posed of “one lady,” who secured sixty 
subscribers for missions on the weekly 
basis out of a total of ninety-two com- 
municants. The priest-in-charge says: 
“T would recommend the adoption of the 
duplex envelope by all parishes and mis- 
sions. It is the only true method of 
gathering the Lord’s money.” 


1 

ISHOP BURGESS, speaking to the 
Long Island Diocesan Convention 
about the progress of the Church’s Mis- 
sion, heartily commended the plans rec- 
ommended by the Board of Missions, 
and expressed the hope that they might 
be formally adopted as the diocesan 
policy. “At this crisis in the Church’s 
missionary life,” he said, “the conven- 
tion of the Diocese of Long Island will, 
I know, wish to support the Board of 
Missions with loyalty and enthusiasm. 
The Church is marching on to victory. 
It is a great ‘forward movement,’ to use 
the phraseology of the times, and if we 
do not adopt modern methods we will 
not merely lose our place in the ranks, 
but will not have our full part in obey- 
ing the glorious command of our Di- 
vine Master to preach His Gospel to all 

mankind.” 

{ 


HE chairman of the missionary 
committee at St. James’s Church, 
Spokane, Wash., where a canvass was 
recently made by ten men who secured 
forty-five weekly subscribers for mis- 
sions, gives this advice: “Don’t leave 
ecards to be turned in by the subscrib- 
ers; stay with them until they sign, or 
get the cards back unsigned. Cards out, 
unsigned and not accounted for, are a 
source of annoyance to the committee.” 
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530 Forward Movement Notes 


T the annual convention of the Dio- 
cese of Chicago the Diocesan 
Board of Missions strongly recom- 
mended the continuation of systematic 
missionary education and the general 
use of the duplex envelope system and 
the every-member canvass. 


1 


ISHOP BREWER says that as a 
direct result of the work done in 
making the every-member canvass and 
introducing the weekly offering, the sal- 
aries of two of the Montana clergy have 
been increased from $1,200 to $1,500, 
and over $2,000 has been released to the 
treasury of the Diocesan Board of Mis- 
sions because of the increased self-help 
developed in the various missions. 
Four congregations have given up all 
outside help. 
| 


HE Rhode Island Diocesan Oom- 
mittee on General Missions re- 
ported to the last convention that the 
every-member canvass had been thor- 
oughly made in thirteen congregations. 
In five a partial canvass has been made. 
In two others the canvass was under 
way at the time of the report, and three 
others are making plans for a canvass. 
Twenty parishes have missionary com- 
mittees and twenty-three are making 
their offermgs on the weekly basis. 
Twenty-five parishes report 3,350 regu- 
lar subscribers, or about one-fifth of the 
number of communicants enrolled in 
the diocese. One congregation gives 
most. of its Easter offering for general 
missions. A number of others have va- 
rious methods of bringing the Church’s 
Mission and the privilege of wiving for 
it to the attention of the people. The 
committee was able to report that 
throughout the diocese it found no in- 
difference, save in three parishes. On 
the other hand, almost everywhere the 
liveliest interest was displayed, com- 
bined with an evident purpose to use 
every available means for meeting and 
if possible exceeding the apportionment. 


The convention adopted the following 
resolution : 

“That this convention endorses the 
Forward Movement plans of the Gen- 
eral Board of Missions and heartily rec- 
ommends the method of a parochial 
missionary committee, an every-member 
canvass and pledged offerings on a 
weekly basis to all the parishes of the 
diocese.” 

1 


Bishop Tuttle, in his address to the Missouri dioc- 
esan convention, makes the following strong 
plea for organized finances in the parish: 

HE ideal to be striven for in mis- 
sionary work is to get everyone 

busy in interest and helpfulness. In 
many dioceses and parishes systematic 
giving and the every-member canvass 
and the duplex envelopes have wrought 
striking changes of progress and profit. 
I can but hope that more and more 
of our own parishes will avail them- 
selves of such helps which the Forward 
Movement has brought to our notice. It 
is found universally, I think, that the 
stirring of the depths of interest and 
zeal in the parish by these methods re- 
dounds not only to the benefit of Gen- 
eral Missions, but also to the help of 
Diocesan Missions, and amazingly to 
the increase of parochial supply and 
parochial support. I throw out the sug- 
gestion whether it would not be well and 
wise for this convention to endorse and 
recommend the adoption of the meth- 
ods among ourselves. 


HURCH people contemplating mak- 
(i ing their home in Southern Cali- 
fornia and desiring to locate at points 
where they may enjoy the ministrations 
of the Church and at the same time the 
best opportunities for health, homes, 
means of livelihood and investments of 
various kinds, may obtain reliable in- 
formation and helpful advice by writing 
the General Missionary of the Diocese 
of Los Angeles, enclosing stamp for re- 
ply. Address, the Rev. D. W. Wise, San 
Diego, Cal. 


a 


a 
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OUR LETTER BOX 


Intimate and Informal Messages from the Field 


From the Rey. Nathan Matthews, 
Mount, West Africa, comes this 
Easter message: 


ASTER was a delightful day. St. 
John’s Church was decorated with 
palms and flowers in a profusion only 
possible in the tropics. At the nine 
o'clock service 200 people were present 
and forty-five made their Communions. 
At the choral service for the children in 
the afternoon the procession was headed 
by the choir boys, preceded by a cross 
of flowers. The children: made an offer- 
ing of $30. We will use it for putting 
lights in the church. We ought to get 
rid of the old oil lamps. They are 
smelly, dangerous and expensive. Per- 
haps there are some people who would 
like to add about $100 more to the gifts 
of the children in order that the neces- 
sary fixtures for the church may be pro- 
vided. 
We need very badly the roof for the 
cloisters. We have had a few tornadoes 
as this is the beginning of the rainy 


at Cape 
belated 


season, and quite a lot of rain came in 
the church, which would be prevented if 
the roof were over the cloisters. Then, 
of course, the walls will wet free of 
dampness and will remain so during the 
whole rainy season. 

* & 

* 
Writing, on April 15th, from St. John’s-in-the- 

Wilderness, Bishop Rowe says: 


HOUGH many predicted that I 
could not reach here before the 
“break-up,” though Miss Carter gave 
me up when I failed to arrive before 
Easter, yet I-“blew in” here on Friday 
night last, April 12th, much to her sur- 
prise and delight. It was a forced trip 
and I had to press into service thirteen 
dogs. I came through all right except- 
ing an attack of snow blindness. The 
glare of sun and snow was fierce. I 
leave to-night and after this must travel 
by night. - el 
I found Miss Carter well but so busy. 
She has to run her house, teach the 


A STUDY IN EBONY 
The choir at Cape Mount, Africa, rehearsing; the Rev. Mr. Matthews in the chancel 
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children, care for the sick, and hold ser- 
vices. Yesterday I baptized twenty- 
eight natives and confirmed. two—the 
first confirmation here. Properly the 
confirmation of the natives is delayed 
until they are thoroughly instructed. 
Conditions are very satisfactory. Miss 
Carter goes out this summer on fur- 
lough. Miss Jackson, now at Anvik, 
will relieve her. Some nurse must join 
Miss Jackson. I don’t know who the 
nurse will be. She must be a nurse and 
be musical. 
Who will volunteer ? 


* & 
x 


Bishop Brewster, of Colorado, writing in ac- 
knowledgment of a letter announcing that 
the Board of Missions had increased the ap- 
propriation to Western Colorado by $935 for 
the next fiscal year, says: 

HIS is certainly fine! It may en- 
able me to be fairly sure about 
the stipends of two men. I have had to 
work with a diminished staff the past 
year, because of the need of retrench- 
ment. But we cannot cover the ground, 
and already, acting on a “venture of 
faith,” I have been negotiating for more 
men. At least we must have more this 
summer. 

Notwithstanding our shortened force, 
we have had 105 confirmations in the 
year just completed. The largest num- 
ber hitherto was 100 in Bishop Knight’s 
year; and my largest (1910) was 
seventy-two. So there is a gain. Also, 
in apportionment contribution we are 
far ahead of last year; and in parochial 
contributions we have done better. At 
our convention the Missionary Forward 
Movement plans were adopted as the 
diocesan policy. By autumn I hope to 
have these plans in operation at all the 
important places, and small places too. 

On the journey home from the con- 
vention the train containing most of 
our delegates was stalled two hours at 
Placerville by the undermining of rail- 
road tracks. It was iAscension Day. 
Therefore we all repaired to the little 
chapel obtained lately (the only church 
in town) through the energy of the Rev. 
Arnoldus Miller, and there held an As- 
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cension Day service. It was the first 
time any of us had seen this simple but 
effective church building. The melting 
snows turned all the rivers into torrents, 
and the next day the train which had 
carried us turned over at this very 
point, injuring several. Mr. Ward, 
staying over for a visit to Iquacio, and 
held up twenty-four hours by slides at 
Rico, saw, on Saturday, our cars burn- 
ing below the bank. Three days after I 
was held up near Leadville three hours 
by a snow-slide which forced the front 
driving wheels of my engine off the 
track. Such is travel in the Rocky 
Mountains. But none of us has ever 
had a scratch. Sometime say a thanks- 
giving for us. +? 


Bishop Sanford, of San Joaquin, acknowledging 
the action of the Board of Missions in in- 
creasing the appropriation to the new district 
by $1,300 for the next fiscal year, says: 

T will be a welcome relief to my 
mind, for though the income from 
our mission stations for self-support 
has practically doubled this year, the 
opportunities for expansion have been 
so many that I have made ventures of 
faith which I confess have sometimes 
given me anxious moments. However, 
our missionaries are paid in full to 
date. I can assure the Board that their 
increased encouragement will not lessen 
our self-reliance nor our interest in the 
forward work of the whole Church. 
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HE American Church Mission in 
China published a little pamphlet 
in January, 1912, for use in connection 
with noon-day prayers for the China 
mission. It contains a complete list of 
the missionaries, their stations, terms of 
service, ete., and is quaintly interspersed 
with Chinese characters which describe 
the stations and individuals. The entire 
staff is divided under the different days 
of the week, so that those who are en- 
gaged in intercession may remember 
them by name if desired. These pamph- 
lets may be had by enclosing ten cents 
to Mr. T. J. Hollander, American 
Church Mission, Hankow, China. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL DEPARTMENT 


Rev. William E. Gardner, Editor 


(Address correspondence to the Editor, at 1 Joy Street, Boston, Mass.) 


TEN MISSIONARY STORIES THAT EVERY YOUNG 
CHURCHMAN SHOULD KNOW 


STORY NUMBER TEN 


The Man Who Kept His Word 


to a heathen savage? David Liv- 

ingstone thought so. Listen to the 
following story and see if you can tell 
why. 

David Livingstone was the first man 
to go across Africa. He was born in 
Scotland, and at the age of ten was 
obliged to work in a cotton factory from 
six in the morning until six at night. 
Thirsty for an education, he began to 
buy books and study, and in the end at- 
tended Glasgow University. Gradu- 
ating from the university, he set sail for 
Africa, determined to give his life to 
that great country, filled with black peo- 
ple, who had never heard of Christ and 
God. 

Sometime you must read of the won- 
derful life which he lived in Africa, and 
how he gathered little bands of natives 
about him, and not only preached to 
them, but taught and healed them. 

Mr. Livingstone had a great desire to 
cross the continent from coast to coast, 
but it was only after he had been in 
Africa many years, learned the language 
of the natives and won their trust, that 
he dared to attempt the journey. 

Can you find Linyanti on the southern 
part of the map of Africa? It was from 
there that Livingstone decided to start 
on his great journey. Here lived the 
great Makololo tribe, with their good 
chieftain. To him Livingstone applied 
for guides to go with him through the 
forest. At first, the chief refused, for no 
member of the tribe had ever been so 
far away. It was only after Livingstone 
had made a solemn promise that he 
would return with the natives that the 
chief agreed to help him with men. 

Just try to imagine this journey over 


|b it worth while to keep your word 


the unknown. He travelled sometimes 
on horseback, sometimes on an ox, 
sometimes in a canoe, but much of the 
time the natives carried him in a ham- 
mock when he was unable to travel on 
foot. Day after day he went on, often 
without water, frequently sick with 
fever, and constantly in great danger. 
Again and again he met slave dealers, 
who tore families apart and chained the 
poor captives together and marched 
them to the vessels on the coast. Wher- 
ever he went, by his care and thought- 
fulness, he won the love and trust of the 
natives, who learned to believe in him 
and, through his acts of kindness to 
them, in the great God of Whom he told 
them. 
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Almost exhausted, he finally arrived at 
St. Paul de Loanda, on the Atlantic 
coast. Here an English vessel was 
about to sail to England. He was hun- 
gry for the sight of home, and the offi- 
cers urged him to return with them, but 
he refused to go, because he had pledged 
his word to the Makololo chief that he 
would bring his natives back to him. 
True to his promise, he again entered 
the jungle, and after two years’ march 
of over 2,000 miles he reached the town 
of Linyanti. 
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Do you wonder that when Livingstone 
died they embalmed his body and carried 
it to England and placed it in Westmin- 
ster Abbey! 

This is what the poet said of the man 
who kept his word: 

“He needs no epitaph to guard his name, 
Which men shall prize while worthy 
work is known; 
He lived and died for good—he that his 
fame— 
Let marble crumble; this is Living- 
stone.” 


A MISSIONARY LESSON 


General Subject : “ Twelve Places That Every Young Churchman Should Visit” 


Lesson No. 11. 


“On the Shores of the Great Salt Lake” 


The material for this lesson is in the article on page 511 


The Course 

This lesson is one of a series of twelve 
lessons which began in the September 
issue of 1911, and will close in the Au- 
gust issue, 1912. For a detailed descrip- 
tion of the purposes and methods of 
teaching these lessons send to the 
Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Ave- 
nue, New York City, for pamphlet, “Mis- 
sions in the Sunday-school, No. 1.” 


Preliminary Steps 

Each teacher should locate clearly on 
the map the next step in our journey 
and prepare to describe it to the class. 
From Nevada we go to Utah. Salt Lake 
City is the principal point of interest. 
The Right Rev. Franklin S. Spalding, p.p., 
is the present bishop. For a good back- 
ground for the successful teaching of 
this lesson read pages 117-124 in “The 
Conquest of the Continent.” 

Any teacher who attempts to teach 
our boys and girls about the Church’s 
work among the Mormons should do so 
with a keen sense of responsibility. Only 
by definite prayer and great patience can 
the Church hope to meet the problem in 
Utah. It will be unwise to go into much 
detail with the class; rather aim to give 
them a realization that out on the shores 
of that wonderful salt lake there is a 
battle between the Church and a curious 
distortion of the religion of our Master. 
Much depends on the rising generation. 


The ultimate success will come when, as 
the result of prayer and_ self-sacrifice, 
the Church shows sympathy and a will- 
ingness to give the Mormons of her best. 
Before teaching this lesson, let each 
teacher ask for such help as will enable 
him to make his scholars realize that 
they must prepare to meet the question 
of Mormonism and win these people to 
the Church. 

Read all the material found under the” 
following divisions. Many times a 
teacher will find that the helps given in 
one division will be of use in teaching 
another division. 


Aim 

When you have read over the material, 
and have thought yourself into the situ- 
ation, then ask, What in all this material 
will interest and help my class? Hav- 
ing decided upon the points, formulate 
an aim and write it so that your mind 
will be impressed, and a constant objec- 
tive will be before you. The following 
aim will serve as an illustration: “7 will 
try to prepare my scholars to pray and 
work that the Mormons may be truly 
taught of Christ. 


Points of Contact 

No doubt the Salt Lake is the best 
point of contact. Questions such as: 
Where is the saltest water in the world? 
Where does salt come from? How 
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does Salt Lake City get its name? will 


all help to quickly kindle the interest of . 


the class in the lesson. 

This might be preceded by some re- 
view questions which would serve to 
bring the class on the journey, and lay 
a foundation for the arrtval at Salt Lake. 


I 


A TEN-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 


This lesson can be little more than a 
story by the teacher, told with the help 
of a few pictures. It should be preceded 
by some reference to the class map and 
to the journey. One or two point of 
contact questions will immediately start 
the class. Then locate Great Salt Lake on 
the relief map. Show the picture of the 
Tabernacle and describe the interior. 
This will lead naturally to the statements 
that the Mormons need to be taught the 
true worship of God and that the Church 
has been trying for years to live and 
grow in Salt Lake City. Show the pict- 
ure of Bishop Tuttle, as one of the 
Church’s messengers who has worked 
hard among the Mormons. Tell one or 
two of the stories about him. Aim to 
leave the impression that Bishop Spald- 
ing is to-day working hard in Utah, and 
needs the prayers and help of every boy 
and girl. 


II 


A TEN-MINUTE LESSON EACH 
SUNDAY 


The following outline is in four di- 
visions, following the four divisions in 
the lesson article. One division should 
be taken each Sunday. If the month has 
five Sundays, use the last for review. 

Introduce the lesson each Sunday by 
some point of contact question or review 
question. At the end of each lesson, 
promise the step or incident that will be 
studied the next Sunday. Each week 
call for the general title of the lesson, so 
that the class will constantly remember 
that the month’s study is on one subject. 


THE OUTLINE 


1. The Coming of the Mormons 
Map work on Utah. 
The next stopping place in 
journey, 


our 
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How was Utah settled? 
Describe the “paradise” found. 
How was the desert changed? 


2. Bishop Tuttle and His Work 

Who was the first bishop to visit Salt 
Lake? 

How long did Bishop Tuttle work 
there? 

What did he do? 

Stories about him. 


3. Salt Lake City 
Describe the city. 
Describe the great sights. 
Why do the people protect the gulls? 


4. Mormonism 

What is the 
Salt Lake? 

What do you think is good about it? 

What do you think is bad about it? 

What can we do to help? 

Many of the above questions or topics 
can, be given as assignments, and short 
reports or papers be requested from the 
scholars:)) If this is not done; then the 
teacher will have to treat each: of the 


religion of the people at 


above sections as suggested in the 
monthly lesson. 
: III 
A FORTY-MINUTE LESSON ONCE 
A MONTH 


With a whole Sunday-school period at 
his disposal, the teacher should use all 
the material given in the above section: 
“A Ten-Minute Lesson Each Sunday.” 
The method of the treatment of the four 
sections would be changed; instead of 
the teacher doing most of the talking, 
the sections should be given out to four 
members of the class as assignments. 
Each should be provided with a.copy of 
Tue Spirir or Missions, and the outline 
of the particular section assigned to him. 

The lesson should open with the re- 
view and point of contact questions, as 
have been suggested above. The schol- 
ars reporting on assignments should be 
assisted by the teacher asking such ques- 
tions as would start the thought of the 
class and bring about discussion, 


Pictures and Note-Books 

At the conclusion of each of the above 
lessons the pictures and such other ma- 
terial as the members have brought 
should be mounted in the class books, 


A THREE HUNDRED PER CENT. INCREASE 
By the Reverend Malcolm Taylor 


T. THOMAS’S Church, Taunton, 
Mass., has always stood well in 
its missionary giving. The ap- 
portionment has invariably been 

met and often a considerable sum in ex- 
cess of the apportionment has been sent 
to the Board of Missions. Increased 
gifts resulting from a recent every-mem- 
ber canvass are an illustration of what 
can be done in a parish which has al- 
ready a large amount of missionary en- 
thusiasm. 

The parish gave last year $837.52, 
through its church offering, to mission- 
ary objects. As a result of the canvass 
pledges for the same objects have been 
received, amounting to $2,417.70, show- 
ing an increase of about 300 per cent. 
The canvass was conducted by twenty 
men and thirty women, with four of the 
older Sunday-school pupils. Every per- 
son in the parish over eighteen years of 
age was visited and given an oppor- 
tunity to participate in the missionary 
work of the Church. 

Preparation for the canvass, which 
took place in February, was begun the 
preceding September. Interest was 
gradually aroused by a series of articles 
in the parish paper by the rector and 
others, by continual incidental reference 
to the coming canvass at the church 
services, culminating in a special ad- 
dress dealing with the purpose of the 
canvass. At this service every member 
of the parish was requested to be pres- 
ent by means of an individual invita- 
tion sent by mail. 

Even more careful attention was given 
to the preparation of the canvassers. 
There was no request for volunteers, but 
the canvassers were selected by the com- 
mittee in charge. Great care was 
taken in assigning to the canvassers the 
names of those on whom it would be 
most congenial for them to call. There 
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were a number of preparatory meetings 
for the men and for the women, con- 
ducted separately by the rector, at 
which the details of the work of the 
canvass were carefully gone over. In- 
formation was given about the mis- 
sionary work of the Church and sug- 
gestions were made as to how to an- 
swer the common objections and criti- 
cisms that are made by those who have 
little or no knowledge about missions. 

Those in charge of the canvass attrib- 
ute the excellent result to the care with 
which these preparatory meetings were 
conducted, to the systematic way in 
which the work of the canvass was 
guided by the rector and the committee 
in charge, and to the thorough prepara- 
tion of the parish for the visits of the 
canvassers by means of the circular let- 
ter, articles in the parish paper and 
the special address by the rector. 

The month following the canvass 
the usual letter was sent out asking for 
pledges for the support of the church. 
No unusual effort was made to increase 
these pledges and there was no canvass 
of the parish; but as a direct result of 
the missionary canvass the preceding 
month there was an increase of over 
$500 in the pledges for the support of 
the church, 

Not least among the results of the 
canvass was the attainment of a larger 
sense of brotherhood in the parish and a 
deeper appreciation of the power of any 
united parochial effort. 
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RINITY Parish, New York, con- 

tains 8,610 communicants. There 

are only twenty-nine dioceses in the 

whole American Church having a larger 
communicant list. 


LITERARY NOTES 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


q Books coming to the editor’s desk during 
the month will be noted in this column. When 
pepeucable, more extended notice will be given 
elow. 


MORMONISM THE ISLAM OF AMERICA. By 
Bruce Kinney, D.p., formerly Superintendent 
of Baptist Missions in Utah. Issued under 
the direction of the Council of Women for 
Home Missions. Fleming H. Revell Co., 
New York. Price, 50 cents net. 


A HALF CENTURY AMONG THE SIAMESE 
AND THE LAO: An Autobiography. By 
Daniel McGilvary, with an Appreciation by 
Arthur J. Brown, p.p. Illustrated. Flem- 
ing H. Revell Co., New York. Price, $2 net. 


: 

THE LOVE OF GOD. By Samuel E. Stokes, Jr. 
Fifth Edition. With an Appendix, giving 
the author’s reason for his recent change of 
plan. Longmans, Green & Co., London, 
Bombay and New York. Price, 50 cents net. 


Ditte Seeaie OF YOUTH JAND THE. CITY. 
STREETS. By Jane Addams. Macmillan 
Standard Library. The Macmillan Co., New 
York. Price, 50 cents net. 


MISSION PROBLEMS IN JAPAN: Theoretical 
and Practical. Lectures delivered before 
the Western Theological Seminary by the 
Rev. Albertus Pieters, for twenty years a 
member of the Reformed Church Mission in 


Japan. The Board of Publication, New 
York. 
JAPAN ADVANCING—WHITHER? The text- 


book of the Course on Mission Study for 
1912-13, compiled by the Educational Sec- 
retary of the Domestic and Foreign Mission- 
ary Society, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 


BOOK NOTICES 


The Spirit of Youth and the City 
Streets. This stirring appeal for a recog- 
nition of the rights of children and youth 
in our complex civilization and crowded 
centres of life should be read by all who 
have the heart and the will to help bring 
in the Kingdom of righteousness and 
peace. Much of the material has already 
appeared in current publications, but in 
book form it will be valuable for those 
who are already making, or who desire 
to make, an effort to minimize the dan- 
gers which surround young people, and 
to promote healthy recreation. As Miss 
Addams well says: “The stupid experi- 
ment of organizing work and failing to 
organize play, has brought about a fine 
revenge.” Those who take up this book 
will not be content to lay it down until 
it is finished. The writer is so close to 


the problems of which she treats that 
each becomes vivid under her pen, and 
illustrations from her rich and varied ex- 
perience enhance the effectiveness of all 
that she says. 


Mission Problems in Japan. A most 
stimulating little book, written from the 
point of view of a thorough believer in 
the Kirisuto Kyo Kwai (Reformed 
Church). It should be most helpful to 
study-class leaders, as it is brim full of 
topics for discussion. For instance, the 
author finds fault with Mr. Mott’s call to 
evangelize the world “in this genera- 
tion,” and proceeds to point out that it 
is not the sole duty of the missionary 
to tell the ignorant about Christ, and 
then leave them to their own devices. 
He makes a rather good case for the po- 
sition that the missionaries have a 
double duty: to plant, and then to water 
the Church. The description of condi- 
tions is most interesting, and the state- 
ment of Japan’s problems provides food 
for profitable thought. A considerable 
portion of the book is devoted to the 
polity and teachings of the Reformed 
Church; but as it was written specially 
for the members of that body, no one 
can find fault. 


Japan Advancing—Whither? This new 
text-book, issued by the Educational De- 
partment of the Board for the work of 
next year, follows the general style and 
lines of this year’s text-book. Its 230 
pages deal, in seven chapters, with the 
work of Christian missions in Japan, 
particularly those of our own and the 
English Church. Six appendices and an 
excellent chronological table add mate- 
rially to the value of the work. There 
is also a careful bibliography appended 
to each chapter. Twelve full-page illus- 
trations are given. The author has evi- 
dently aimed to produce a book which 
shall combine very considerable informa- 
tion concerning Japanese customs and 
conditions with an adequate historical 
outline and a faithful picture of the aims 
and achievements of mission work, The 
book should be widely read by Church 
people, and will, we think, prove itself 
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an admirable manual for the large num- 
ber of mission study classes which have 
come into existence during the past year. 

For further information with regard 
to this and the subsidiary text-books of 
the proposed course, refer to the second 
page of the cover of this issue. 


A Half Century among the Siamese 
and the Lao. Probably not a dozen 
readers of Tur Spirit or Missions ever 
heard the name of Daniel McGilvary. 
Yet for more than half a century he 
lived and worked for the upbuilding of 
the Kingdom of God among the Siamese 
and Lao people—the pioneer and the 
leader in one of the most successful en- 
terprises of the Presbyterian Church. 
His autobiography tells modestly the 
story of a life which abundantly illus- 
trates the principle our Lord laid down 
when He said: “Except a corn of wheat 
fall into the ground and die, it abideth 
alone; but if it die, it bringeth forth 
much fruit.” 

Dr. McGilvary reached Siam in 1858. 
Nine years later he was led to undertake 
a pioneering expedition into the almost 
unknown northern sections of the coun- 
try. He pushed his way up tropical 
water courses for 600 miles, and there, 
far away from the sight or the ken of 
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the busy world outside, he buried him- 
self for the glory of God and the good 
of men. He was a great herald of the 
Cross. He won the first followers of the 
Christ among a new people, organized 
the first congregation, founded twenty 
others and gradually developed a Lao 
church of more than 4,000 communi- 
eants. He journeyed thousands of miles 
on foot, by boat and on elephants, mak- 
ing known the message, and winning the 
name, “Apostle of the Lao.” 

More than that, he laid the founda- 
tions for medical work, introducing 
quinine and vaccination among a people 
racked with malaria and scourged by 
smallpox. Now there are five Presby- 
terian hospitals and a leper asylum 
where he began with nothing. He was 
an educator, and left behind him when 
he died, a year ago, at the ripe age 
of eighty-three, eight boarding-schools 
and twenty-two elementary schools; 
while a college, a medical school and a 
seminary are in sight. 

To the story of his life Dr. McGilvary 
has fortunately added suggestive and in- 
teresting comment upon missionary 
methods and policy, making his book 
doubly valuable to all students of Chris- 
tian missions, 


MEETING OF EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 


HE Executive Committee met in 
the Church Missions House on 
June 11th. The report of the 
treasurer showed that the grati- 
fying advance over last year had been 
maintained for another month, the in- 
crease being something less than 
$90,000. Appropriations were made for 
Negro work in the amount of $103,185 
for work among Negroes in the United 
States. In this connection the Diocese 
of Virginia served notice upon the 
Board that after September 1st next it 
would become entirely self-supporting 
and would no longer request appropria- 
tions for any of its diocesan missionary 
work. The following resolution was 
passed : 
Resolved: That the Board deeply ap- 


preciates the action of the Diocese of 


Virginia in determining to support its 
own work and asking no appropriation 


from the Board of Missions for that pur- 
pose after the close of the present fiscal 
year. 


The $1,750 for Negro work which was 
thus relinquished was appropriated to 
St. Paul’s Normal and Industrial School, 
Lawrenceville, Va. 

Appointments were made as follows: 
At the request of the Bishop of Hono- 
lulu, Miss R. S. Caldwell; at the request 
of the Bishop of Shanghai, Mr. Joseph 
H. Putnam as a science teacher in St. 
John’s University, Shanghai, and Guli- 
elma F. Alsop, m.p., daughter of the Rev. 
Dr. Alsop, as a medical missionary in 
the District of Shanghai. 

The Board accepted with keen regret, 
on account of the continued ill health of 
himself and his wife, the resignation of 
Dr. W. H. Jefferys, who has rendered 
such splendid service in St. Luke’s Hos- 
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pital, Shanghai. The following resolu- 
tion was placed on record: 


Resolved: That, in accordance with his 
own request, the resignation of Dr. Wil- 
liam Hamilton Jefferys from*the Shang- 
hai Mission was accepted with great re- 
gret, to date from January 7th, 1912, 
and further 

Resolved: That in accepting his resig- 
nation the Board desires to express its 
high appreciation of the great service 
rendered by Dr. Jefferys, both in the 
discharge of his official duties and in en- 
larging and improving the equipment of 
St. Luke’s Hospital, Shanghai, through 
his own gifts and the gifts of relatives. 
The Board deeply regrets his ill health 
and that of Mrs. Jefferys, which com- 
pels their retirement from the mission, 
and sincerely hopes that residence in 
this country will fully restore them 
both. The Board will hope, with Dr. 
Jefferys’s permission, to continue to 
avail itself, whenever possible, of his 
signal abilities in making known to the 
Church at home the facts of the 
Church’s work abroad. 


Marking the completion of twenty- 
five years’ service in Alaska by the Rev. 
John W. Chapman, the following reso- 
lution was passed: 


Resolved: That in extending hearty 
congratulations to the Rev. John W. 
Chapman upon the completion of a 
quarter of a century of service in the 
Alaska mission, the members of the 
Board of Missions desire to record their 
gratitude for the patient and effective 
._ work done through these twenty-five 
years by Mr. Chapman and his devoted 
wife, which has given to the Church a 
conspicuous illustration of missionary 
service, and to express the hope that 
their lives may be spared for many ad- 
ditional years of service for the exten- 
sion of the Kingdom of God. 


Five hundred dollars was appropriated 
from the Minturn Fund for a church 
building in Pullman, Wash., and 
appropriations of $100 and $200 re- 
spectively were made for the training in 
the Deaconess School of Miss Marianne 
Jones, of Haiti, and Miss Nellie Mc- 
Kim, of Tokyo. 

The committee then adjourned until 
September. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONCERNING THE MISSIONARIES 


Africa 
Bishop Ferguson ordained Mr. M. H. 
Gibson deacon on February 4th and Mr. 
William A. Greenfield deacon on Feb- 
ruary 22d. 
Alaska 
Deaconess Bertha W. Sabine was trans- 
ferred some time ago by Bishop Rowe 
from Circle, where she had spent a year, 
to Anvik, where for many years she has 
rendered such effective service. Her ad- 
dress in future will be Anvik. 


Brazil 
The Rev. John G. Meem and family, 
who sailed from Rio de Janeiro by the 
steamer “Voltaire” on May 18th, ar- 
rived at New York on June 7th. 


Cuba 
Miss Sarah H. McGee, who sailed 
from Havana by the steamer “Segur- 
anca”’ on June 4th, arrived at New York 
on June IIth. 
Haiti 
The Rev. Alexis Fargeau, of Port-au- 
Prince, died on May 14th. 


Hankow 

Miss Nellie O. Ludlow and the Rey. 
C. Fletcher Howe were married at 
Shanghai on April 10th. 

The Rev. Walworth Tyng sailed from 
Shanghai by the steamer “Nile” on May 
17th, arrived at San Francisco on June 
10th, and was married to Miss Ethel Arens 
at Newburyport, Mass., on June 19th. 

Deaconess Hart, returning after regu- 
lar furlough, is to sail from New York 
by the steamer “California” on July 13th 
for Glasgow, and from Naples by the 
steamer “Goeben” on August 24th for 
Shanghai. 

Miss Lucy Fish Baker, on special leave 
of absence, sailed from Shanghai by the 
steamer “Empress of Japan” on May 
14th, arrived at Vancouver on June 2d 
and proceeded to her home at James- 
town, N. Y. 

Honolulu 

At the request of Bishop Restarick, 
the appointment of Miss Roberta S. 
Caldwell, of San José, Cal., was ap- 
proved by the Executive Committee on 
June IIth. 

Kyoto 

The Rev. Kishiro Hayakawa, return- 

ing to Japan after special leave of ab- 
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sence to raise money for the erection of 
a new building for St. John’s Church, 
Osaka, left New York on May 2lst. 

Mr. Peter Masumi Wakatsuki, having 
completed a special course at the Gen- 
eral Theological Seminary, left New 
York on June 5th and sailed from San 
Francisco by the steamer “Chiyo Maru” 
on the 15th for Kobe. 


Mexico 

The Rev. FE. A. Neville became rector 
of St. Paul’s Church, Monterey, on 
March Ist, upon the resignation of the 
Rev. E. F. Bigler. 

Bishop Aves accepted the resignation 
of the Rev. W. Jones-Bateman from the 
rectorship of Christ Church, Mexico 
City, D. F., to date from June 7th. 


The Philippines 

The Rev. F. C. Meredith retired from 
the work at Sagada on November Ist, 
1911. 

Shanghai 

At the request of Bishop Graves, Mr. 
Joseph F. Putnam, of Ithaca, N. Y., was 
appointed by the Executive Committee 
on June IIth. * 

Gulielma F. Alsop, M.D., daughter of 
the Rev. Dr. Reese F.’ Alsop, of -Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., was appointed, at the request 
of Bishop Graves, by the Executive 
Committee on June IIth. Dr. Alsop has 
been engaged in medical work in St. 
Elizabeth’s Hospital, Shanghai, since 
December, 1911. 

The resignation of Dr. William Ham- 
ilton Jefferys, because of the illness of 
Mrs. Jefferys and himself, was accepted 
with great regret by the Executive Com- 
mittee on June IIth, to date from Janu- 
auevarsebien 1 O12) 

Bishop Graves has accepted the resig- 
nation of Mr. Rollin A. Sawyer, Jr., to 
take effect from July 16th. 

Miss Annette B. Richmond, on regular 
furlough, sailed from Shanghai on May 
' 25th, via Europe. 

Miss Margaret Hart Bailey, who was 
appointed on April 10th, is to sail from 
New York with Deaconess Hart on July 
13th for Glasgow and from Naples on 
August 24th for Shanghai. 


Tokyo 
Miss Elizabeth Fennod Upton, on regu- 
lar furlough, sailed from Yokohama on 
April 28th, via Europe. 


Missionary Speakers 


Wuhu 
At the request of Bishop Huntington, 
the appointment of the Rev. Edward 
Kimball Thurlow, of West Newbury, 
Mass., was,approved by the Council of 
Advice on June 18th. 


MISSIONARY 
SPEAKERS 


OR the convenience of those ar- 
ranging missionary meetings, 
the following list of clergy and 
other missionary workers avail- 

able as speakers is published: 

When no address is given requests for 
the services of the speakers should be 
addressed to the Secretary, 281 Fourth 
Avenue, New York. 


Secretaries of Departments 


1. Rev. William E. Gardner, | Joy 
Street, Boston, Mass. 
II. Rev. John R. Harding, D.D., 550 


West 157th Street, New York. 

Iil.. Revs (G.* Ga-ks -BratenahivepsDes 
Room 810, Woodward Building, corner 
15th and H Streets, N. W., Washington, 
DG 

IV. Rev. R. W. Patton, 412 Courtland 
Street, Atlanta, Ga. 

V. Rev. John E. Curzon, 4731 Beacon 
Street, Chicago, Ill. 

VI. Rev. C. C. Rollit, 4400 Washburn 
Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Vil. Rew EH. “Percy~ SilversiBox esi 
Topeka, Kan. 

VEL Rev. Ge iCo Aintinig: 
Dorado Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 


Hankow: China 
Rey. Dudley Tyng, of Wuchang. 
Miss M. E. Wood, of Wuchang. 
Wuhu: 
Rev. E. Lund, of Wuhu. 


1942 _ El 


Kyoto: Japan 
Rey. J. J. Chapman, of Nara. 


Work Among Negroes in the South 

Rey. Dr.. McGuire, Field Agent, and 
the Rev..S. H. Bishop, Secretary, the 
American Church Institute for Negroes, 
416 Lafayette Street, New York. 

Archdeacon: Russell, of St. Paul’s, 
Lawrenceville, Va. and the Rev. A. B. 
Hunter, of St. Augustine’s, Raleigh, 
N.nG, 


‘Tue Woman's Avxitiary 


To the Board of Missions 


THE COMPOUND AT YANGCHOW 


WHAT HAPPENS THEN? 


We print an account of her life at Yangchow, written by Mrs. 


Ancell, wife of the senior missionary stationed at that place. On June 
8th, Mr. and Mrs. Ancell sailed from Shanghai on an eight months’ fur- 
lough. During Mr. Ancell’s absence, Mr. Sinclair and Mr. Dyer will be on 
hand to continue the work among men and boys and the general over- 
sight of the station; but while Mrs. Ancell is away from her classes, and 
her home is closed to the w»men and girls who are her so frequent guests, 
how is the woman’s work to prosper under the care of the handful of 
Christian women of whom she writes? Shall not these eight months in 
the States bring recruits for Yangchow, that the work there may never 


again be left without women to help it on? 


Mrs. Ancell’’s Story 


OW thankful we have been to 
be able to stay on in our home 
and at our work, when so 
many have had to leave their 

stations and have had their work broken 
up. In November it did look as if we 
would have to leave, for things were 
rather stirred up for a while, but they 
quieted down, and we have been able to 
stay on in peace and quietness. A great 
many of the schoolboys left, but most of 
them returned after things became more 
settled. 


School reopened last week, after the 
China New Year Holiday, and we have 
thirty-six boys in already and probably 
a few more to come, besides some day- 
pupils. The day-school near by, taught 
by a Chinese, is full to overflowing, 
with thirty boys. Not another one can 
be registered until we get larger quar- 
ters. As one looks into their bright 
faces, one realizes the great responsibil- 
ity of having these boys to teach and to 
influence and the possibilities that open 
up for training them for active Christian 
service. Surely in the raising up of a 
great body of Christian men and women 
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lies the hope for better things for China 
in the days to come. 

I have been teaching in the school 
again, this winter, three afternoons a 
week for two periods, and enjoy the 
work. On Saturday mornings I go to 
the day-school for an hour’s music 
teaching. This has to be in Chinese, 
and is something of an undertaking, 
but I enjoy it. I have to keep up my 
own study, as this new dialect is by no 
means easy yet. Tuesday afternoons I 
have kept free all winter for social work 
among the Chinese women, either re- 
ceiving them in my home, or visiting 
them in theirs. I have been able in this 
way to make friends with a number of 
the mothers of the schoolboys and have 
found them so friendly and nice. I 
greatly enjoy this work. Sometimes I 
have a swarm of women here, for when 
you ask a few to come, they bring their 
relatives and children and servants un- 
til the place does literally swarm with 
them! Once last fall I had a visitation 
from five ladies, two children, seven 
women servants, three men servants and 
twenty chair coolies! 

Since I began this letter there have 
been many more pupils received in the 
school. The number has gone up to 
fifty-seven or eight, far beyond Mr. 
Ancell’s expectation for this term. The 
building is full to overflowing, and he 
has already,had to refuse some boys who 
were older and so promising. It is fine 
to have the school make such a splendid 
start this spring, but it keeps Mr. An- 
cell very busy to look after things, and 
is certainly going to bring a heavy bur- 
den on Mr. Dyer’s shoulders when we 
go home on furlough in June. But we 
will soon be back, and with furlough be- 
hind us, we hope to get, a much better 
start with many things, especially the 
women’s work, which has to be held 
back until after furlough, as there is no 
prospect of anyone to help out with it 
for so long, unless I am here. Some 
things cannot be started for lack of 
someone to carry them on during fur- 
lough. 


The Woman’s 


Auxiliary 


THE WOMAN'S AUXILIARY AT WORK 
FOR HANKOW 


The Woman’s Auxiliary has kept up 
its regular monthly meetings all the 
winter. The women come between one | 
and two to sew, and at 3:30 we have our 
little service. All winter we have been 
making clothing which we have sent to 
Mrs. Roots to use for the poor destitute 
Christians in Hankow. We sent off 
our third box to-day. The women are 
also trying to learn to do some fancy 
work, which can be sold, to increase our 
offering. The first handkerchief they 
hemstitched was finished to-day, and { 
send it to you at the Church Missions 
House, not for its value, but because of 
what it stands for—the spirit of help- 
fulness in a new place, our women just 
trying to do what they can and joining 
hands with the women all. over the 
world to help hasten on the coming of 
the Kingdom of our Lord. We have 
now seven members, with some others 
who attend quite regularly. These same 
women have been coming to a class for 
study on Tuesdays, in order to learn to 
read. They come at 10 a.M.; we study 
until noon, then we have dinner to- 
gether (Chinese food), and study for 
a while after that, sometimes until two 
o’clock. The women are making good 
progress, and I am hopeful that two at 
least will be able to read before I leave. 
The only educated woman we have in 
the Church is Mrs. Dzas, who came here 
as a bride last December. She is a St. 
Mary’s graduate, and her husband, who 
is now teaching for Mr. Ancell, is a St. 
John’s graduate. The young daughter 
of Mr. Hu, a day-school teacher, can 
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read, but she is in boarding-school, so 
cannot come to our Auxiliary meetings. 
She was at home part of the year, re- 
covering from the whooping-cough, and 
came and helped me teach the Chinese 
for 


characters to the 


women three 


LEARNING THE CHINESE CHARACTER 


weeks, but now I have to manage my- 
self as best I can. 

Mr. Sinclair has started a little Sun- 
day-school in the street chapel on the 
compound, and I help him with that 
Sunday afternoons. ‘Sometimes we have 
over sixty children. Last Sunday there 
were more than thirty women and little 
girls present. At the Tuesday class I 


ON THE CITY WALL AT YANGCHOW, 


teach the women the Sunday-school les- 


‘sons, and on Sundays they come and 


help me teach the women and the little 
girls, dividing them up into classes and 
teaching the children the text and the 
lesson story. Of course it is new work 
for them. They do not know -how to 
teach, but that they are willing to come 
and try is something, and I am glad to 
have them make the effort. My heart 
yearns over this little band of women— 
the first in our Church here—and J do 
so long to have them read and to work 
so that as others come into the Church, 
they too may be drawn into the same 
spirit of helpfulness. Perhaps the 
Prayer League will join in praying for 
an outpouring of the Spirit on this lit- 
tle band of women and an anointing for 
service. When I leave they will have 
to take up the responsibility for the 
women’s work. Oh, that, with God’s 
help, they may be able to do it! 

This is a wonderful time in China. 
Just what is going to happen before the 
Government gets on its feet no one 
can tell. But one thing is certain, and 
that is that there are wonderful oppor- 
tunities, such opportunities as there 
have never been before, for pushing 
forward the work. ‘Old things are be- 
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ing torn down and cast away, and 
China is ready for the new. What if 
the Church fails of her opportunity and 
does not bring forward the men and the 
means to help China now to find the 
best in the new to which they turn! 
The people are ready to listen, ready to 
go to school to be taught. This is the 
day of opportunity for us to spread the 
knowledge of Christ. Surely the 
Church will not fail, but will send all 
that is needed to push the work as 
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never before. Oh, it means little to the 
home Chureh—a few more men and 
women, a litthe more money—and so 
much to China, with its millions of peo- 
ple, one-third of the human race! 
Surely there is no better opportunity 
for the investment of life and money 
than in the work in China to-day. May 
the spirit of Christ quicken the Church 
to renewed activity, and may that quick- 
ening mean the bringing of the knowl- 
edge of Christ to this great land. 


THE EVERY-MEMBER CANVASS IN AN 
OLD MASSACHUSETTS PARISH 


MISSIONARY council, con- 
sisting of seven men and three 
women, was formed by the rec- 
tor and vestry, which commit- 

tee was enlarged at its first meeting. to 
a membership of ten men and four wom- 
en. These were divided into four sub- 
committees—on Education, Publicity, 
Finance and the Every-Member Can- 
vass. 

On the Sunday following the council 
meeting, the rector preached a sermon on 
the subject of the canvass, which was 
afterwards printed and sent to each par- 
ishioner, with a letter telling of the 
plan and enclosing an account of it, 
which had been printed in that month’s 
parish paper. The letter stated that 
there would be a parish meeting after 
service on a certain Sunday morning, 
when the plan would be talked over. A 
day before the meeting a note of re- 
minder also was sent, so that there 
should be no excuse for forgetting the 
date. Both letter and note were signed 
by the Publicity Committee. During 
the week before the meeting, the Rey. 
. Mr. Gardner, secretary of the Mission- 
ary Department, spoke upon the sub- 
ject at the meeting of the Woman’s 
Auxiliary, to which the woman’s club 
had been invited, and at the men’s sup- 
per. Then came the parish meeting in 
the parish house, following the Sunday 
morning service. ’'wo members of the 


vestry spoke and asked for the hearty 
co-operation of the parish. The rector 
appointed forty-five canvassers, men 
and women, and two meetings were held 
for instruction—four would have been 
none too many for the preparation of the 
canvassers. 

The best meeting, attended by both 
men and women, was planned as fol- 
lows: First, there was a plain statement 
(from the junior warden) of what the 
Board of Missions is—its creation, its 
administration of funds, what is needed, 
what is given, whence it comes, how the 
reserve funds are drawn on, the 
Church’s obligation and responsibility— 
cold facts. Then came an address (from 
the senior warden) on missions in the 
broadest sense—their need, from an 
economic standpoint, for the nations 
and for the world. Next came the head 
of the canvassing committee (a young 
man). He said this was not a money- 
making scheme, this was to arouse ac- 
tive, intelligent interest—and the money 
would take care of itself. He then went 
on to speak of souls in darkness, telling 
thrilling anecdotes of deeds of heroism 
and conditions calling for help. Then 
an officer of the parochial branch of the 
Auxiliary spoke of practical canvassing. 
Last came the rector, who made a few 
remarks wholly on the spiritual aspect. 

An effort was made to have the can- 
vass carried on by the parishioners 
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rather than to have the rector take the 
lead. For the use of the canvassers a 
seleeted library of leaflets and books was 
prepared, with an index. Two or three 
leaflets were given them to study and 
some to take with them on their calls. 
They were exhorted to use both books 
and leaflets. Of course everyone in the 
parish was prepared for the canvasser’s 
visit, having received, in three relays, 
first, the bishop’s letter and general in- 
formation, then the rector’s sermon, 
then notice of who would call. 

Each canvasser was given the small 
eanvasser’s book in general use, and they 
were instructed that it is most necessary 
that they should realize that they are 
responsible to see that the “enrolment 
cards” reach the treasurer. One can- 
not always obtain an enrolment during 
the call. A large envelope addressed to 
the canyasser left with any persons who 
wish to “think it over,” into which they 
can put their sealed treasurer’s envelope, 
will often save a second call. It was 
found most advisable that two canvas- 
sers should go together. This has a psy- 
chological effect upon both the canvass- 
ers and the canvassed, for one visitor 
can supplement the other, while the per- 
son called on is more likely to feel at 
ease. 

On another card, sent to the secretary, 
were “Remarks”—Report that the call 
has been made, “Baby unbaptized,” 
“Disgruntled because the rector has not 
called,” “Does not know anyone,” or 
words to that effect. These reports were 
made to the rector, and a calling com- 
mittee was formed. The possibilities of 
all this are tremendous. The canvass 
may become a power for vivifying and 
solidifying a parish in: loyalty and 
charity and mutual work through the 
canvassers and canvassed. 

The refusals were about eight per cent. 
In many cases where it was feared that 
the canvass had not been presented 
aright a second canvass was made, and 
in every instance but one or two came a 
response where the former callers had 
failed; but generally throughout the 
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canvass almost everyone was received 
cordially, particularly by the poor peo- 
ple, who were “glad not to be left out,” 
and a ready response was given to the 
appeal for the weekly pledge. 

The amount asked for was $1,600. 
The number of communicants reported 
in the parish is 418, and about three 
hundred pledges were made. These 
were from a cent a week to three dol- 
lars—ten cents, apparently, the favorite 
amount of a weekly pledge—and the 
total amount, some of which has been 
already paid in a lump sum, amounted 
to $2,700.73. 


A Canvasser’s Rutes ror CANVASSERS 


I. Dispossess our minds of any idea it 
is a hard or disagreeable thing we are 
doing. Attitude of enjoyment. Make 
new acquaintances and widen horizon. 
In everything in life what we take we 
get. ‘Atmosphere responded to. 

II. If possible work up people we are 
going to see beforehand. Find point of 
contact. 

III. We go not to ask a favor, but to 
give great opportunity and privilege. 
We may feel grateful within, but it is 
not personal. Everyone has his own 
charm of personality to use, yet the per- 
sonal must not creep in. 

IV. The more simple and direct the 
better. “We have come in behalf of the 
missionary council.” “What we want is 
greater interest in, and knowledge of, 
what the parish is doing for others. 
We want everyone to have a share, to 
know about it and to show their inter- 
est.” “Perhaps you would like to have 
Tue Spreir or Missions sent you?? (A 
copy can be sent to the richer people 
and the O. P. ©. asked to send it to the 
poorer; or, better still, each canvasser, 
who of course will take it, will pass it 
on.) “We are going to have a mission- 
ary mecting in the parish; be sure to 
come”: And then, “We want support 
for these missions, for others worse off 
than ourselves,” and “Surely you can 
help this way!” “A carfare .a month 
would mean a cent a week—everyone 
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ean do that.” Lf they ask what amount 
to give, say, “Not less than last year. 
Reckon what you gave in the special of- 
fertories and divide it on a weekly 
basis.” (It always looks so ‘small then, 
they make it larger.) If people say—as 
they will—that they do not want to give 
up what they do for others direct, say, 
“Of course not! This is just for the 
regular support of the work, proportion- 
ately given. We do not want to hamper 
free-will offerings all along the line. 
But this support makes possible the 
existence of the work to which we can 
give our personal offerings.” 

V. None of us are likély to be ex- 
perts in missionary knowledge, but 
those who oppose missions rarely have 
studied the question. “Prejudice is 
stronger than reason.” We must per- 
fect ourselves in one corner of the field 
if possible, some particular conditions or 
need. Have one or two good incidents 
or anecdotes to tell. The missionaries 
are but our hands and feet doing our 
work for us in those distant fields, un- 
able to exist without our interest, our 
support and our prayers. 

VI. Remember—it is the King’s bus- 
iness we are on. We are His emissar- 
ies, to reach His children, to tell them 
of His need for them and for their help 
—and theirs for Him. 

“The day has passed when we are con- 
sidering if the heathen can be saved 
without us—that we can leave to His 
mercy. ‘The day is here to consider if 
we can be saved without the heathen— 
that will be left to His judgment.” 


ARE YOUR AUXILIARY 
MEETINGS DULL? 


c¢ FE hear a great deal about 

the meetings of our par- 

ish branches being stupid 

and dull and dead and 
uninteresting, and have asked the mem- 
bers of several neighboring branches 
what they do in connection with 
their work—if any special effort is 
made to arouse interest and _ pro- 
vide anything in the way of enter- 
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tainment. I find it very difficult to un- 
derstand this point of view, for to me 
the cause itself provides everything in 
the way of interest; it seems that in it- 
self it should be sufficient to get people 
to the meetings, and make them want 
to stay. But I am told on all sides that 
I expect- too much. 

“My discoveries in regard to what the 
other societies do have not provided me 
with any helpful information, but we 
have decided at any rate to make a 
change in the time of our meetings, and 
I am hoping to make them more busi- 
ness-like. I have tried this before, with 
no success, but somehow or other I hope 
on, although I must confess that the 
prospects are no brighter, rather less so, 
in fact, for we have no president, and 
have no idea where to get one. So we 
are in a rather discouraging state. I 
am telling you all this, at the risk of 
consuming a good deal of valuable time, 
as I want to ask if you can give me any 
helpful experience from other societies 
which will help us? I think women are 
looking at the subject from a selfish 
viewpoint, for no one ought to expect to 
go to a business meeting for their own 
social pleasure—they can go elsewhere 
for that. If it is so important to have 
it, each one ought to take something 
to give, rather than go with the ex- 
pectation of others doing it for them. 
And those who feel this way should sug- 
gest the -remedy.” 

Will some one help our correspondent? 


DOES THIS SUGGEST 
ANYTHING? 


PARISH secretary writes: “You 
don’t know what a help, an 
inspiration I might say, those 
leaflets have been to me—and 

not only to me, but to all of our Anx- 
iliary, for I read them at our last meet- 
ing. 

“Indeed, I would like to have ‘The 
Why and How of Foreign Missions,’ 
and I think a book like that would do 
more to enlighten us and to arouse us to 
earnest work than anything else, 
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“Our guild had no Church calendar, 
so I presented the one you sent me to 
it. We are so desperately poor this year, 
through the failure of our bank, that 
we have not a penny to buy one. It was 
dreadful—the failure of that bank— 
not only on the people at large, but on 
our parish. The guild, aid, Auxiliary 
and vestry all lost literally every cent, 
so of course this is a hard time for us. 
The only Church society that escaped 
was my dear Junior Auxiliary. They 
had their precious $35 elsewhere. 

“Nevertheless, and contradictory as it 
may seem, we have never worked as 
hard for missions, and done as much for 
them, as we have this season. It is al- 
most impossible to make up our rector’s 
salary, and it strains our every nerve 
to live up to other pledges we made 
before this crash came, and yet—we are 
working for missions as we never did 
before!” 

Later—“1 received the two copies of 
the ‘Why and How of Foreign Missions,’ 
and have already found them invalu- 
able, and I do thank you so much for 
sending them. I sat right down and 
read it through, and in that way was 
able to pick out especially interesting 
bits for my dear Juniors, when they met 
with me Saturday—they being very 
concerned, .as children will be, in par- 
ticular, over the way the missionaries 
live, and thunderstruck that ‘caste,’ or 
anything else, should keep a cook from 
sweeping ! 

“To-morrow the Woman’s Auxiliary 
meets, and I have marked other pas- 
sages to read to them.” 


MICHIGAN'S WAY 


OR the past three or four years 
we have sent a leader in our 
mission study work to the 
Young People’s Missionary 

Movement Conference at Silver Bay to 
take the newest methods in mission 
study. Then in the fall and again after 
Christmas we have had her lead normal 
classes in order to provide leaders for 
the different parish branches during 
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Lent. Last year and the year before we 
have had two delegates at Silver Bay, 
one taking especially the Junior work. 
And this year we also had two women, 
who happened to be spending the sum- 
mer in Colorado, and they both attended 
the Cascade conference, and are willing 
to do normal work, 

We find the best time for mission 
study in the parishes is during Lent, and 
as soon as the work is over in the 
spring we begin to plan for the normal 
the following fall, so we may have lead- 
ers ready when we need them. Last 
Lent we had twenty-four classes in our 
diocese. 

In this work the Extension Committee 
and Mission Study Committee work 
very closely together. Our latest plan 
for extending the work is to work 
through the vice-presidents, as we have 
one in each convocation. We hope to 
have some normal classes in the differ- 
ent convocations, so that each convoca- 
tion may have some leaders of its own. 
There was a meeting of our extension 
committee the last of October, when 
two of our out-of-town vice-presidents 
were present, and they both promised 
to try to get some women who would 
promise to lead, and we hope in this way 
to have more normal classes through the 
diocese. At our last extension commit- 


_ tee meeting much stress was put upon 


reaching new women. 

The subject of leaders for mission 
study is a big problem, as it does take 
time and concentration to make a suc- 
cessful leader, and the work of in- 
teresting new leaders is slow, but we so 
greatly feel the need that we are trying 
in our small way to help work it out. 

In the parishes where there are no 
Auxiliary branches we have asked if we 
may be allowed to present the subject of 
missions and its various activities to any 


gathering of women there may be. 
We also enclose some _ leaflet  re- 
ceived from the Missions House in 


every letter sent out. 

Every January we hold an experience 
meeting and tell the story of our efforts 
in the preceding year. 


“C7 SPOKE to the Junior leaders in 

| our diocese and urged them to go to 
a Summer Conference. I hope that some 
of them will go, though fully a third of 
them are beyond the age of those who 
usually take part in conference work. 
Ts it not extraordinary that there are 
not enough young women for the 
Juniors? At least that seems to be the 
ease this year.” 

Is there any reason why our younz 
women should not find work with the 
Juniors congenial ? 


A PROBLEM MEETING 


HE New York Junior leaders 
planned a problem meeting for 
theirneighboring diocesan branches. They 
felt that. with some of the others they 
were already in touch, but those nearest 
them they did not know so well. So in- 
yitations were sent to the four branches 
—Newark, New Jersey, Long Isl- 
and and Connecticut. Each diocesan 
president was asked to get from her par- 
ish leaders a list of their problems in 
the work. When the meeting began, 
each of the five dioceses was represented, 
and none came without problems. The 
time was divided equally into five parts, 
and each president, or, if she was not 
there, her representative, took the time 
given her diocese to present the prob- 
lems they felt were pressing, and to ask 
for suggestions from those present. 
Many practical questions were asked 
and helpful suggestions were made. It 
was in the very best sense a business 
meeting, where the discussion was kept 
to business. 


T the South Carolina Junior meet- 

ing one parish reported a waiting 

list of unbaptized children looking for- 

ward to membership through Baptism, 

and coming to the meetings of the 
Junior branch meanwhile. 
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THE JUNIOR PAGE 


THE BABIES BRANCH 
FONTS FOR 1911-12 


HE specials given by the several 
diocesan Babies’ Branches for the 
year 1911-12 for the purchase of a mis- 
sion font amounted to nearly $80, and 
this was sufficient to place two fonts in 
the mission field. One will be for St. 
Paul’s Mission, Vernal, Utah, where 
there has been no font before, and the 
other will be for the new missionary dis- 
trict of Wuhu, and the money for it was 
sent on the Feast of the Annunciation, 
the day of the consecration of Bishop 
Huntington. 

It will be a pleasure to the leaders and 
members of the Babies’ Branch to think 
that they have been able to make these 
lovely gifts to these two far-distant mis- 
sions. 


BISHOP HUNTINGTON'S 
THANKS 


IRSTLY, let me thank you very 
much both for your letter and 
for the money from the Babies’ Branch. 
You say the money is for a font. If 
you will permit me I will change it to 
the plural, and say “fonts.” I do not 
know about the price of things of this 
sort here, and very likely they are a 
little dearer than in Ichang; but I got 
a very nice stone font made for the 
Trade School for about $18 (Mex.), 
and I think I ean easily get two for 
this money, and very likely three. I am 
not sure whether the new Church of the 
Holy Saviour here at Anking has 
money for a font or not. It is about the 
same size as the cathedral in Hankow 
and I think the finest church in the mis- 
sion. It can be arranged to seat about 
eight hundred comfortably, and will be 
ready for use by September. Also, it 
will be the Pro-Cathedral. Many of the 
country churches certainly have no 
fonts, and I will let you know just what 
is done with the money later. 


ACKNOWLEDGMENT OF OFFERINGS 


TO APPLY ON THE APPORTIONMENT AND AID 
THE BOARD IN MEETING ITS APPROPRIATIONS 


Offerings are asked to sustain missions in thirty-two missionary districts in 
the United States, Africa, China, Japan, Brazil, Haiti, Mexico and Cuba; in 
forty-three dioceses, including missions to the Indians and to the Negroes; to 
pay the salaries of thirty-two bishops, and stipends to 2,480 missionary workers, 
domestic and foreign; also two zeneral missionaries to the Swedes and three 
missionaries among deaf-mutes in the Middle West and the South; and to sup- 
port schools, hospitals and orphanages. 

With all remittances the name of the Diocese and Parish should be given. 
Remittances, when practicable, should be by Check or Draft, and should al- 
ways be made payable to the order of George Gordon King, Treasurer, 
and sent 'to him, Church Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
Remittances in Bank Notes are not safe unless sent in Registered Letters. 


‘The Treasurer of the Board of Missions acknowledges the receipt of the following 
from September Ist, 1911, to June Ist, 1912. 


Apportionment, Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT September ist, 1911, to DISTRICT September Ist, 1911, to 
1911-12 June ist, 1912 1911-12 June ist, 1912 
Department I Department IV 
Connecticut ...... $ 56,390 $ 30,843.39 Alabama . $ 7,340 $ 2,998.30 
Maine .........-. 5,280 1,906.36 Atlanta is ceiecists 16 ag 5.970 2,384.45 
Massachusetts meet 73,000 DL,577.15 East Carolina.... 3,600 4,427.86 
New Hampshire... 5,500 8,387.05 Mlorida: cafe. 4.190 3,176.78 
Rhode Island..... 18,230 14,500.77 Gooreiam oars ase 3,750 1,954.68 
IWETMODt. 6 ccc = 0's 4,650 3,345.65 ene Brkt sisvave ieee ee 
husetts. 13,000 8,133.30 KINGTON Cieie ise 5 ; . 
‘i eee Louisiana ....... 7,800 8,718.58 
176,050 113,693.67 Mississippi ...... 4,590 ‘ ‘ 
North Carolina.... 4,820 Eee 
South Carolina.... 7,170 , : 
erento +i, DOUBESSCGNeie). «os 6 6,330 3,923.77 
Albany .....---- 28,080 12,893.58 || Asheville ........ 2.310 1,671.47 
Central New York. 21.650 12,555.67 || Southern Florida.. 1,910 1,158.25 
Long Island...... otras eee 
Newark .....- erets 39,23 . 
New Jersey.....- 25,670 14,261.43 69,520 43,516.91 
New York......-. 266,650 169,347.83 
W. New York.... 26,160 13,081.14 
Porto Rico....... 250 144.13 
473,410 268,737.88 
Department III Department V 
hlehem .....-- 16,280 12,023.91 || Chicago ........ 5 45,730 17,841.74 
Doavare Be oe a 4,890 2,741.16 || Fond du Lac..... 3.910 846 55 
Ria StOLi bei ose sore 3,070 1,544.96 || Indianapolis ..... 4,220 1,949.62 
pS) Aisoweceno od 5.340 2,700.67 || Marquette ....... 1,820 392.80 
Harrisburg 9,590 4,531.59 || Michigan ........ 16,210 9,397.97 
Maryland .......- 29,320 17,762.42 |) Michigan City.... 2.550 981.20 
Pennsylvania .... 157,970 109,287.20 || Milwaukee ....... 16,150 4,365.77 
Pittsburgh ...... 29,090 ORME e NOl Ke Gunn cop bos bb 28.550 11,620.37 
Southern Virginia. 14,660 7,631.15 || Quincy ........ 2,440 1,144.70 
VAT Maye gies «| «vste 15,140 15,592.65 || Southern Ohio. 14,800 8,398.44 
Washington ...... 21,810 12,860.68 Springfield :..:. 3,160 625.96 
West Virginia.... 6,390 4,632. (ool W. Michigan..... 5,310 2,024.08 
7 ~ 318,550 | 198,286. 40 7 144,850 59,589.20 
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Apportionment Apportionment 
for Domestic Amount for Domestic Amount 
DIOCESE OR and Foreign | received from DIOCESE OR and Foreign received from 
MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, MISSIONARY Missions, September 1st, 
DISTRICT September 1st, 1911, to DISTRICT September 1st, 1911, to 
1911-12 June 1st, 1912 1911-12 June ist, 1912 
Department VI Department VIII 
Colorado ....... : ,750 $ 1,900.93 || California ....... $ 10,460 $ 3,522.68 
elath® sieps-cietee's : hes 1,610.37 Los Angeles..... 10,980 6,376.19 
TO Wate otcsoic-5 tices ; 9.270 2,250.72 || Olympia .......-- 4,350 2,309.47 | | 
Minnesota ....... 12.360 6,820.91 || Oregon .......... 3,460 1,331.19 
Montana ....... ; 4.350 3,140.29 || Sacramento ...... 2,640 1,758.51 4 
Nebraska ........ 4,940 1,370.79 Alaska ......--.. 1,000 1,126.42 -- 
Kearney ........ : 1,450 1,112.13 || Arizona ......... 840 679.88 
North Dakota..... 1.730 1,495.82 || Hastern Oregon... 630 564.03 
South Dakota..... 2,260 2,772.77 || Honolulu ........ 1,170 1,394.00 
Western Colorado.. 660 456.96 || Idaho ..........- 1,270 954.21 
Wyoming. .... On 1,530 1,374.45 Nevada tis. seis 1,820 846.98 a, 
es SS SSamsoaquines nee 1,030 595.60 - ; 
50,770 24,306.14 Spokane ......... 1,740 1,026.96 < 
The Philippines... 500 319.07 5 , 
Utah Pert eee 910 473.59 
42,800 23,278.78 ° 
Department VII Africa .....+..4- 
Brazil cicr eid eleveleis 
Arkansas ....... . 3,400 1,856.90 Canal Zone. 
JD ENME Clee cic ony OS CRO 2,390 1,837.24 Cuba 
TSANSAS Thee erate aca 3,820 2,232.97 Greece 
Kansas City...... 6.760 1;778:06- || Hatthutscaesreciees 
IMBISSOULD G2 0eia:6, szetete 12,330 7,130.80 Hankow 
TeXAS 2. See ee eee 4.490 3,400.16 Ky otoens stereielarelete 
West Texas....... 1,890 2,868.40 IMGxTCO eitateerernieicte 
Eastern Oklahoma. 930 855.92 Shanghai . \ 
New Mexico...... 920 854.55 || Tokyo.... : 
North Texas.. 200 324.58 || Wuhu ........... =, 
Oklahoma .. 970 408.76 || European Churches 1,680 659.72 — 
Salitiaicerccscemansea stave 960 694.71 Foveign Miscell....|. 2... ccresone 34.87 ot. 
39,060 24,243.05 4,600 2,489.21 ; 
Totalvics ccmee $1,314,610 $758,099.34 f : 
a 
; ud 
ToJunel, ToJunel 
Source 1912 1911 Increase Decrease 
JeoCrOM - CONETE<AtLONS, <3. erties some in oon $484,495 80 $413,441 44 $71,054 36 ........ a 
2reerom Indl vIMualsiv.is soc sclaveMha a's letra eeeleere 41,210 42 45 064 PAL | eka. $4,353 72 ‘ 
3.) rom Sunday=sSchools.. &.... 4). ccs « octes-cnve ce 140,495 97 118,935 95 21,560 02° “Saat 
4. From Woman’s Auxiliary 91,897 15 67,629 73 24,267 42. “Poe cee 
ourom’ Forward Movement: ioe. «+ <elcctie cteleei te ater eae 24,898"G3\ 78 Sac wae 24.898 63 
Grom) interest. cc..\s.cw.cecclee 56,552 05 535560 da" — “So seaae 2,008 09 - 
Ree vMiscellaneous Items ss... siete < 0 «steelers melee 2,508. 4% 2,162 66 340 (5 | ci. ere 
LOCAL o-ctsiste.e'> si ctenetts,s. 4: 5s otenenteaniete $817,154 56 $731,192°69 $86,961 87 Joc. coee 
8. Woman’s Auxillary United Offering......... 54,000 00 54,000 OO" 9 cietnc niches etekenetenenean ‘: 
Otel. icicis cciere Rhetbee ae eo eee ES $871,154 56 $785,192 69 $86/961 87) See 
rl , 
SEPTEMBER Isr, 1911, TO AUGUST 31sr, 1912 
Amount Needed for the Year 
1. To pay appropriations as made to date for the work at home and abroad....... $1,342,392 07 
2. To replace Reserve Funds temporarily used for the current work.............. 172,003 99 
JX) ee en ET orh! Ao sD abeR ANG toed culo ud worsuts oes $1,514,396 06 4 
Total receipts to date applicable on appropriations. ...00.si.0...scceeuee sce vane 871,154 56 
Amount. needed before August 31st, 1912....,.,..... alae wh $643,241 50 
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